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WHITIN AND KITSON 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY | = 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 


and cemplete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 


O ‘ more designed by other engimeers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
| the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
rganization | any use it exclusively Complete 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
of WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 


WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Compers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap Equipment for 


Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Aijr Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 


Cleaning. 
Old Mills CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating New Cotton 
Systems. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam,: Water and Electri. Fire Protection, 


Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


fet - 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look tor our name on your Bobbins 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


and Shuttles 
TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRADER. COMPANY DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPE DALE. MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. * 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN 40S. Forsyth ATLANTA, GA. 
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DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


The 
Opportune Time 


The decline in the price of cotton has brought 
hope to the manufacturer and every one but the 
extreme pessimist now expects a return of 
prosperity. 

A record-breaking crop is assured and in. spite 
of the efforts of the speculators to create a scare, 


the mills are confident that they will obtain raw 


material at a reasonable price. 

Conditions are remarkably similar to those 
that existed in 1905, and we all remember the 
prosperity of 1906 and 1907, 

During the last three years mills have been 
forced to economize and their stocks of supplies 
have been réduced to the lowest possible point. 

With a return of prosperity the cotton mills 
must enter the market for supphes and machin- 
ery. 

The best medium for reaching the Southern 


mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & GO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: | Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Kolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 


SAVES 
Roll Covering, V arnishing, Floor Space, 


Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


W rite for Points Claimed, Alse Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


tHE wan ON MILL BRUSHES 


Felton’s Mill Brushes 
Wear 


Tell us the purpose—we’ ll furnish the brush—then 
if it doesn't do more work than any other brush— 
and do it better—you may send it back at our ex- 
pense. . Fair, isn’t it? 

If we knew any fairer proposition to make to any 
textile mill man who does not use Felton Brushes. 
we would make it. 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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NUMBER | 


HE following article is writ- 
ten for the purpose of pro- 
voking disevssion. There 
is a good deal to be said as 

ihe position assumed, both for 

against. Experiences and ideas 
readers may be of much reai 

i) fostering American export 
shop Kinsolving, of Brazil, was 
of the speakers at the recent 

American Gommeretal Confer- 
who referred to disadvantages 
rred by American -manufactu- 
in doing beasimess through 

is, German or other foreign 

hants, thal is, importers, ‘m 
1 American countries. It seems 
. there are two sides to this 
lion whieh deserves more 
discussion, American im- 
rs in Laten America capitals or 
here in the world would cer- 
y facilitate the more rapid in- 
ition of some lines of Ameri- 
goods, yel, personally, I feeb 
in a general way the Turfctious 
the altlitude of importing mer- 
ts of foreign birth is commonly 
nderstood. Tt seems to me thal 
idea is prevalent that an im- 
ng house in Rio de Janiero or 
hos Aires, for example, is a na- 
| institution or a sort of 

un for the needy manutfactu- 
of its parent country, and that 

an importing house labors 
morning till night out of pure 
otisin fo advanee the commer- 


interests of the fatherland. 
Ve this to be a mistaken idea. 
eve that sueh an importing 
be it British, German or 


not, is established solely for 
purpose of making money for 
roprietors, and that it is equal- 
p ready to take up a good Amer- 
ine as a good German or a 
British line providing it does 
compete with goods that the 
e has already introdueed, or in 
replace a European line al- 
y handled by an American line 
may have advantages in price 
| quality that will enable the 
rier to make larger profits. 
British or the German import- 
ay be slower to see the advan- 
of the American line, and it 
involve a good deal more work 
part of the American manu- 
rer to intreduce his goods with 
a house than would he 
were he dealing with 
ican merehant, 


in- 
an 


Problems 


By B. Olney Hough in American Exporter 


It must be that | am mistaken, 
bul understood the bishop 
speaking of the Southern States of 
Brazil, which he regards as the 
most promising part of that repub- 


lic, to say that there is net one 
American merebant established 
there. As a matter of fact, there 


are several. There is Mr. Lee, for 
instance, of the firm. of Lee &. Vil- 
lela, Sao Paulo. There are the two 
Messrs. Byington, very important 
electrical people, and there is still 
another important buyer, who is an 
American, and whom it seems 
strange the bishop should have 
overlooked. | refer te Mr. Witham 
T. Wright, a Marylander, who is 
credited with buying something like 
» million dollars a year of American 
ugricultural machinery and imple- 
ments for the suceessors to the old 


house of Nathan & Co. which is 


now parthy financed by French cap- 


ital. The employment of Mr. 
Wright by this coneern is in a way 
typical of the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of many of the importing houses 
throughout Latin America. For in- 
stance, the buver in the hardware 
department of the largest importers 
in Buenos Aires is an American, al- 
though his firm is British. An- 
other very large Buenos Aires wn- 
porter, rivaling the house just nam- 
de, has its own New York office- 
and indeed was represented at the 
Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference by the manager of that of- 
fice. The house m question is a 
British house, but the manager of 
the New York office is of purest 
German blood, and the man _ in 
charge of the builders’ supply de- 
partment of this same British firm 
in Buenos Aires, is an American 
citizen. Precisely this same state 
of affairs maintains throughout the 
world wherever English, German or 
other merchants are engaged in 
business. One of the very large 
import houses. having branches in 
most of the principal cities of 
China is a German (firm, which 
maintains a New York office for 
executing its purchases of Ameri- 
ean goods. To the New York office 
of that German concern there not 
long ago came a young Englishman, 
thoreughiy trained in Lancashire 
mills, who was charged with the 
buying of American sheelings and 
drills for the China market. After 


learning the details of American 
eotten goods business that young 
Englishman proceeded to Skanghat 
to take charge of the piece goods 
business of the German firm im that 
market, buying without prejodice 
Amertrcan, British or any other tex- 
tiles that might commend them- 
selves to him as likely to be han- 
died with profit. 

English and German manufactu- 
rers by no means invariably give 
their agencies or place the execlus- 
ive sale of their goods in the hands 
of an importer of their own na- 
tionality in a foreign market. Thus, 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. of Lincoln, 
England, one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the world of steam en- 
gines, agricultural machinery, ete.., 
are represented in the Argentine 
market by a British merchant, but 
in Brazil this English manufacturer 
has chosen as its representatives, 
etc., where an intimate contact with 
not one of the established British 
merchants in Brazil, but a German 
merchant there. 

American merchants 
established do 


wherever 
not always confine 
themselves strictiy to American 
goods. Almost invariably they find 
it an absolute necessity to supple- 
ment American lines with certain 
Kuropean lines, either because 
there is nothing like the European 
made in America, or because the 
Euroapean goods are so much supe- 
rior to or cheaper than American 
goods, that for self protection and 
in order to make their bread and 
butter they are obliged to carry the 
Suropean limes. These American 
importers are in precisely the game 
position as are British, German or 
any other importers in the same 
markets. | may illustrate the point 
that I am trying to make by telling 
the story of intimate friends of 
mine, Americans doing an import 
business in machinery in a certain 
foreign markt. This house was of- 
fered a certain flour mill by an 
American manufacturer who was 
anxious to introduce his goods to 
be willing to consign mills of his 
manufacture to be paid for as sold. 
The American importers declined 
even this generous proposition, not 
because they were opposed to 
Amenecan flour mills or anything 
else American, but because in the 
first place, the American mil! was 


made with a wooden frame, which 


was unsalabie in the country im 
question, because of damages al- 
most certain to happen from the 
ravages of white ants or similar 


insects, on which account a eertam 
make of English flour mill with an 
iron frame, was preferred. In the 
second place, even if this radical 
objection could have been over- 
come, something more would have 
been expected from the manufac- 
turer. The American import house 
would have hesitated to take up the 
American mill because it  eould 
huy the British mills al very fav- 
erable prices, leaving ai large 
profit: they were well known, 
thoroughly introduced and im gen- 
eral demand. To introduce § the 
American machine would have re- 
quired long, painful and profitiless 
months of work. Practically no ef- 
fort was required to sel! the Ene- 
lish mill. The Americans in charge 
of this import house had not ex- 
patriated themselves for fun; did 
not particular enjoy. living in the 
country where they were located. 
Theye were there purely and simp- 
ly to build up a money-making 
busimess, and while their natural 
inclination was to favor American 
manufacturers and so doing was 
the best policy for them, since they 
were known as “American” mer- 
chants, yet they were not subsid- 
ized by the American government. 
and they felt themselves entirely at 
liberty to buy goods most suitable 
for their purpose and _those en 
which they could most easily and 
most quickly make the largest 
profits. 


The moral that I am trying to 
draw is this: American importers 
would undoubtediv increase’ the 
business for American goods in anv 
given market. It would frequent- 
ly be possible for an American 
manufacturer to interest an Amer. 
ican import house more quickly 
in his wares than an import house 
of British or German nationality 
The American importer, however, 
would not greedily seize any and 
every line of American goods offer- 
ed him, and the British or German 
house can also be interested in our 
suitable goods. 

There are chances for American 
wholesale or general importers, 
even for retail establishments in a 
great many of the world’s markets. 


(Continued -on Page 17) 
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age Earners in Cotton Textile Industry 


(Continued from last week.) 
Foreigners in the Industry. 
HE first of the Greeks 
leave their native hills to 
seek their fortunes in this 
country were shepherds, 
coming without their Wives = and 
engaging in the vending of fruits 
and candies until about 1895, when 
a few went into the Lowell cotton 
mills and demonstrated their adap- 
tibility for this work Then began 
an influx which has continued un- 
til now. .There is said to be a Greek 
population in Lowell of upward of 
7,000, including 1,200 women and 200 
girls. A large majority of both 
sexes work in the cotton mills. The 
married women of this race who 
are emploved in the mills are 
young, with small families. They 
have some one to care for their 
children and work for one or two 
years only, then drop ont to expend 
their energies on home and chil- 
dren. There is a tendency among 
the Greeks to put their children to 
work as soon as places can be 
found for them, whether or not the 
children have reached the age lim- 
it. Parents in Greeee are sending 
their young children to the United 
States for mill work. 

The Greeks live peaceably in the 
comparative seclusion of their col- 
ony and are regarded with some 
hostility by operatives “of other 
races, a hostility no greater, prob- 
ably, than that extended to each 
successive foreign race entering 
the industry. Their homes are 
the most crowded and of the most 
insanitary condition in Lowell. Al- 
though there appears a decided 
tendency among them to settle per- 
manentiy in. this country, they 
show little inclination to purchase 
homes here, sending their savings 
instead to Greece to support mem- 
bers of the family left there, or to 
pay the passage of relatives or 
prospective wives to America. 

No other nationalality has as vel 
gained and considerable foothold 
in the industry, although there are 
in. many mills small seatterings of 
Turks, Armenians, Seandinavians. 
French (from France and Belgium , 
Germans, Hebrews and Lithuani- 
ans. 

The overlapping of the success- 
sive tides of race entry into the in- 
dustry makes it impracticable to 
present the various changes more 
definitely than in the foregoing 
statement as to the general trend. 
It is a neteworthy fact that in each 
change of personne! in the opera- 
tives it has been the cheaper labor 
of successive nationalities that has 
taken the place of the preceding 
class. 


Negroes in the Industry. 

Although there has been an enor- 
mous development of cotton manu- 
facturing in the Sounth and al- 
though the Southern mills suffered 
from a searcity of labor until the 
financial depression of 1907, negro 
labor has not been utilized, except 
fer the roughest work about the 
mills, In some mills negro men 
are employed in the picker room, 


to 
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where a large amount of floating 
lint. dust and dirt is always found, 
and where the work is heavier and 
more disagreeable than in any other 
department of the mill. 

In a few mills negro men are 
employed for the heaviest work in 
the card room, which is the next 
dustiest room in a cotton mill. Ne- 
gro men are employed as dyehouse 
hands. as teamsters, as yard hands, 
as firemen, sometimes as engineers 
and sometimes as assistants in ma- 
chine repair shops connected with 
cotton mills, but in the manufactu- 
ring process negro men never go 
beyond the card room, except thal 
they oecasionally work in the dye- 
house. 

The number of negro men em- 
ployed in the mills visited in this 
investigation was not ascertained, 
but it may be safely said that a 
majority of the mills in the South 
employ no negro labor at all, and 
that in the mills which do employ 
negroes the proportion of such 
workers is very small. In the 152 
mills whieh were investigated in 
the South negre women and chil- 
dren were found employed in 18. 

Of the 2.245 women employed in 
these 18 mills the 122 negro women 
were 5.5 per cent. They were em- 
ploved almost exclusively as sweep- 
ers and scrubbers. 

Of the 1.545 emplovees under 16 
vears the 44 negro children were 
28 per cent. They, too, were prin- 
cipally employed as sweepers and 
scrubbers, but a few were waste 
gatherers, some boys worked in the 
picker room, three were alley’ boys 
and one a band boy. 

Sources of Labor Supply for South- 
ern Cotton Mills. 

In a preceding section it is seen 
that the labor force for the New 
England cotton mills has been re- 
cruited largelv from the ranks of 
immigrants and ¢hildren of tmmi- 
granis who have poured into these 
States in such large numbers for 
the past 60 vears. Not only is the 
working foree in the cotton mills 
of these ‘States largely mbhde 
up of immigrants and their chil- 
dren, but the composition of the la- 
bor force al different periods im 
the last 60 years reflects the 
changes in the nationality and type 
of immigrants that have marked 
this immigration has gone to the 
~ ern States. and the Southern 
mills have had, therefore, to re- 
eruit their labor force from the 
native population. 

The number of spindles in the 
cotton mills of the Southern States 
increased from 1,600,000 in 1890 to 
10,400,000 in 1908. This enormous 
increase has created a tremendous 
demand for white labor, which has 
been supplied almost entirely by 
the farms of the South. The negro 
population has contributed little to 
this industrial development, as 
negroes are employed only as gen- 
eral laborers about cotten mills and 
eccasionally for the heavy work in 
the picker and opening rooms. 

In New kucland, of the opera- 


atives reported, only 27.3 per cent. 
had spent their early childhood on 
farms, while 445 per cent. were 
brought up in cities, as against 758 


per cent. in the Southern group 
from farms and only 4 per cent. 
from cities. The 202 per cent. 


whose childhood was spent in vil- 
lages were largely the children of 
cotton mill operatives who had 
moved from farms to cotton mill 
Villages. 

Some of those who reported that 
their early childhood was spent on 
a farm came from smal! farms in 
the mountains of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, The exact 
proportion of these coming from 
the mountains was not secured, and 
the proportion varies greatiy in 
different sections. Taking the mill 
population as a whole, for the mills 
visited during this investigation the 
percentage of such operatives was 
very much smaller than the -per- 
sentage of those whe come from 
the. lowland farms surrounding the 
cotton mill villages. 

For varying reasons 
farmers leave the 
to the mill village. Some have been 
unsuccessful as farmers. Some 
have been disheartened by poor 
crops or low prices.. Others have 
perhaps, been moderately suceess- 
ful but hepe fer a more comfort- 
able life, with a larger remunera- 
tion, at the cotton mill. Whatever 
discontent with their conditions or 
desire for improvement exists is 
fostered by the labor agent, who is 
usually the head of a family which 
has been successful at the mill and 
who canvasses the eountry thor- 
onghiv and frequently. 

When the mill needs workers, 
one of the plans used to obtain 
them, as outlined to the. secretary 
of one of the mills, is to select a 
day when there is a cireus, show 
or celebration in town, which will 
assemble many farmers from the 
surrounding country. “Dodgers,” 
setting forth the benefits to be de- 
rived from cotton mill work and 
the amounts paid to children and 
adults, with a few attractive state- 
ments as to What can be earned hy 
a family of so many workers, @tc., 
are gotten out, and not given to the 
farmers, but dropped into their 
wagons where they will be sure to 
find them when they get home. 
Letters are received in reply to 
these, and. many families are ob- 
tained. Another plan is. to post 
similar dodgers in small stations. 

The personne! of the family often 
aceounts for migration from ihe 
farm to the cotton mill. The wid- 
ow with ehildren too young for 
farm work readily seizes the op- 
portunity for her ehildren to help 


the small 
farm and move 


in the support of the family -at 
lighter work. The father who is 
disabled is also easily induced to 


bring his family from the farm to 
the mill, where he can get the ben- 
efit of his children’s labor. 
Fathers whose only disablement 
consists in laziness are also easily 
induced to bring their families to 
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T 
the mill village for the same In 
sons, but 4he percentage of fat: cloti 
of this kind found during this sary 
vestigation was very small seqt 
leads to the conclusion that cess 
extent to which these cases ed I 
in Southerh mill villages has the 
very much exaggerated. DY 

In the New England States seCO 
were found of immigrant fat) .. drie 
still hale and hearty, and en! syst 
ablesto work, who had retired | ihe 
active labor and lived on the e |» Dy 
ings of their children, and whi 
percentage of such fathers in 4 ft 
England mil! towns did not eral 
largely from the same class { pd oO 
in Southern mill towns. rang 

The New England milis are | into 
largely situated in cities and sk el 
Southern mills in the sm. to t 
villages. The cases of indolen pour 
thers in the New England | 
would be, therefore less gen: up { 
known in the community Sass 
would attract less attention th. irs 
the small mill villages of the 
ern States. Bel ve 

Another type of family 
ed to the cotton mill is that v. pares 
has a predominance of females \ | nat 
cessity may compel the wome: ond 
girls to assist in the support « vols 
family, and while the farm w: rth 
not suited to their strength ny 
work at the mill, which is liv pak 
and unaffected by the viciss: 
of the weather, is attractiv 
them. rou 

Some of the larger mills : tn 
sent agents into the mountain. 
secured a goodly number 
mountain farmers. Aside 
these, however, except in the wit 
located near the foothills or 
mountains, there is only a 
ling of mountain families. 
western North Carolina, mil’- 
Spartanburg, Greenville, and oan 
large mill towns in upper - ae 
Carolina and mills in No: 
Georgia and northeastern Al: 
were found to have many mo. ! nd 
people among their emp! wT 
Mountaineers were not four vant 
any great distance from the: 
tains, however, except oecasi me 
among migratory families. EUs 

Attempts to import mounta — a 
in large numbers have wu De: 
proved unsatisfactory. One Min 
South Carolina secured a ec: er 
of people, about eight familic - ry 
one time. Of these, only one am 
ly remained at the mill. Ar if 
mill. which doubled ife eapac reg 
1896, brought 1,293 individuals — “ty 
the North Carolina mountai - 
one time, but the experimen * vo] 
not. successful, It was diffic: 
find profitable employment fo 
men, and if was necessary | ee 
them on works of public im: my 
ment, such as road buildin. fal 
which they work half-hear 
In the mill the teaching of so '# B 
an green force force presented 
difficulties, and, taken all i 7 
the result of the experimen * Te 
inost demoralizing. Many of 
families soon became discon! eq 
by their slow progress and be 
of changed conditions of living eth 
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e In textile mills where yarn or 
Mal cloth is washed or dyed it is neces- 
his sary to dry the goods before sub- 
1 sequent handling in the other pro- 


cesses. This is usually accomplish- 
ed in two stages. In the first stage 
the bulk of the liquid is removed 
by centrifugal action and in the 
second the material is completely 


fat dried by a slow healing and fanning 
on system. The removal of most of 
the liquid is usually accomplished 
e ¢ by means of a “hydro-extractor 
ind which is essentially a basket, from 
in >4 to 72 inches in diameter, gen- 
erally of perforated copper, mount - 
af ed on a vertical spindle which is ar - 
ranged to be rotated at high speed. 
- Into the basket are packed the wet 
and skeins of yarn or pieces of cloth 
em. to the amount of several hradred 
ban pounds. Tt is then rotated 
iis vertical axis, coming gradually 
en: up to a speed of from 750 fo 1,000 
ty revolutions per minute. During the 
th: first part of the accelera':cn the 
8. skeins or pieces re-arrange cthem- 
selves and start to pack t ghtty 
ait neainst the walls of the hasket. 
ov care has to be taken 
hag that none of the goods projects he- 
ane ond the basket where it can be 
vhipped against projections or 
“ trike the operatives standing uvcar- 
eth yv, as the momentum of the loaded 
askel is very considerable and a 
ot rreat deal of damage might be 
faused before the machine could be 
ought to rest. A frietion brake 
s usually provided to stop the ma- 
Is thine to avoid unnecessary loss of 
ime after the drying is completed. 
9 It is very desirable to be able to 
le predetermine the amount of mots- 
the ure that will be left in the goods 
DF P © that the speed of the hot air 
iachine may be regulated for max- 
M mum results and deliver perfectly 
mil iry material without consuming 
nd ore time than necessary. As the 
?> mount of drying done in the hydro- 
No: xtractor depends almost avholly on 
Ala: i speed and the time of drying 
mo nd as the time can be made pre- 
mp! tiy definite it is evident that the 
OUT ‘ature of a fixed speed of opera- 
ne | on ts of importance. With the 
Paeh' me of aeceleration and running 
eed fixed, a very definite amount 
drying ean be accomplished and 
— ‘peated time after time by dupli- 
Bling the duPation of the of 
peration. 
rhe driving of hydro-extractors 
Ar esents a problem peculiar to it- 
wie if. The load is intermittent and 
mat, | regular. To start the loaded bas - 
't and aecelerate it to its full 
mee: eed in the brief interval desired. 
ong volves a heavy draft of pow:r, 
ific hile little effort is required to run 
fo at constant operating speed, after 
ry has reached that point. The de- 
a ands of production require a quick 
itdin Pceleraion and it is important that 
hea! is be obtained at this period of 
Mf s0 be cycle of operation is in a meas- 
nted © lost time. The length of time 
ut lil speed is maintained varies in 
men ferent installations, but it is usu- 
y of iy under ten minutes and most 
scon| equently about five. 
here are Tiree well recognized 
~— ethods of applying the power— 
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by steam engine, by belt. and y 
electric motor. The steam drive 
has some points of advantage, prin- 
cipally. however, in the starting 
qualities, but there are many ser!- 
ous drawbacks. The engines are 
extremely wasteful and inefficient 
and require costly piping from 
boiler room to dye house, ard th. 
very necessity for providing this 
piping frequentiy makes it impos- 
sible to locate the extractor at the 
most desirable point with referene: 
to other machines. More important 
however, the eonsideration of 
speed regulation, With the throttle 
wide open the speed operalion varies 
over wide limits depending on the 
steam pressure, the amount of the 
load and the way the material i« 
packed in the basket. As the dry- 
ing effect varies as the square of 
the speed it is entirely impossitle 


is 


to predetermine the amount of 
moisture that will be left. im the 
goods. The engines, furthermore, 


are usually small and cheaply made 
and operated by ignorant unmech- 
anical men. It is rare to find an en- 
gine that has been operating on one 
of these machines for any length 
of time that ts not pounding badliv 
and leaking steam with every stroke. 
Where the engine is mounted above 
the basket, driving directiy to the 
spindle, there is the added disad- 
vantage of splashing oi! and oil- 
laden water. The engine drive 
therefore has some advantages in 
starting but is wasteful of power, 
inefficient in drying, expensive ‘to 
pipe, noisy, leaky and dirty, not to 
mention being dangerously hot. 
Another method of operation is 
by belt from shafting. The basket 
is started by shifting the belt from 
a loose to a tight pulley. It is ob- 
vious that for the period of accel- 
eration, approximately two minutes, 
the bell. must slip badly either at 
the main pulley, the counter-shaft 
pulley, the tight pulley of the ex- 
tractor or the spindle pulley. It is 
usually divided between the last two 
points. At first the operative slides 
the belt on an or so, lettme 
the slip occur at the tight pulley, 
causing burning and damage to one 
edge of the driving belt. He then 
gives his attention to stowing away 
the goods in the basket to prevent 
ends and loops from flying out as the 
speed slowly increases. As soon as 
this is aecomplished he shifts the 
bell. all the way on and the slip- 
ping then oceurs at. the small spin- 
die pulley until the maximum speed 


is reached. For tnis reason it is 
dificult to keep this belt. in good 
condition as it is short and tight, 


and rapidly deteriorates under such 
service. This kind of drive, there- 
fore, has the advantage of simpli¢- 
ity and fairly constant operating 
speed but the disadvantage of slow 
starting and high up-keep of belts. 
The machine must be located near 
the main shafting and here is in- 
volved also the further disadvan- 
tage of imposing heavy intermittent 
peak loads which reflect back to all 
the other machines driven from the 
same shafting as momentary checks 
in speed, 


.none of their disadvantages. 


The third and best system is the 
use of a proper electric drive. A 
great many drives have been used 
for this purpose with varying de- 
grees of success. Direct-curren! 
motors have been used successfully 
for this purpose for some years, 
but with alternating-current motors 
the problem has not proven so 
simple. On the early installations 
squirrel-cage motors were used, but 
two difficulties were encountered 
which made the drive unsatisfac- 
tory. If a standard motor of the 
proper horse-power to run the ma- 
chine. was used, the period of ac- 
celeration was so long and the 
starting so frequent that the motor 
became overheated. If, on the other 
hand. a motor large enough to avoid 
excessive heating were installed the 
starting torque was so great that 
the bell would slip and the motor 
come up to speed at once, and the 
extractor and belt would attain full 
speed at a rate depending on the 
friction of the belt on the pulleys. 

In the newer forms of drive, these 
difficulties have been obviated by 
the use of a small motor of design 
such that the heat is dissipated out- 
side of the motor. To accomplish 
this a slip ring motor is used with 
external secondary resistance and 
a drum type controller. The motor 
may be connected to the extractor 
either by bell or gears. The opera- 
tion of the apparatus could hardly 
be more simple. The controller is 
so arranged that on other apparatus 
need be touched by the operator. 
On turning the controller handle to 
the first notch, the motor starts 
with all resistance in series. This 
resistance can be arranged to give 
a suitable starting torque and is 
of sufficient capacity that the con- 
troller may be left continuously: at 
any notch. The controller is then 
advanced in the usual manner to 
full speed position, the entire start 
being made in one minute for the 
average extractor. 

The operating speed with this 
form of drive is definite and con- 
stant, and the drying is perfectly 
uniform. The resistance grids are 
of rugged construction and may be 
mounted on the wall, a post or under 
the floor where they will be entire- 
ly out of the way. They can be 
placed at some distance from the 
motor if desired without detriment. 
Where belt drives are used the rule 
usually followed in selecting the 
speed is to use a motor having a 
speed as near as possible that of the 
basket spindle. In -this way the 
motor pulley has approximately the 
same diameter as that of the spin- 
die and will pull a load as large as 
the spindle pulley can receive with- 
out slippage. 

This type of motor drive has al! 
the advantages of other kinds and 
The 
set starts smoothiy and quickly, is 
simple to operate, has no hot parts 
to inflict burns, does not damage 
belts, is ele and silent, uniform 
in (vying, cai be located where de- 
sired, does not-affect the speed of 
other machines, ¢an be run inde- 
pendently at any time and is of 


* 


Operating 


The increase 
uniform 
to dictate its 
in 


reasonable first cost. 
in capacily and 
aione are sufficient 
use.—Albert Walton 
Journal. 


Repairs. 


Some machinery repairs should 
be made at the mill, while -ssome 
should be made outside. Just where 
should the line be drawn’? The an- 
sewer to this depends upon the size 
of the mill, the equipment of the 
mill machine shop and the class of 
machinists employed by the mill. 
The machine shep of a large textile 
mill is generally well equipped with 
fairly modern machine tools, and 
the help employed in that depart- 
ment consists of several skilled me- 
chanics. In such caees, miscellane- 
ous repair work can be economi- 
cally performed by the mill help. 

The same mills often have a very 
limited supply of machine tools and 
find it advisable to have nearly all 
repair work done outside. The mills 
which can be called neither smal! 
nor large are those which most fre- 
quently waste, money by sending re- 
pair work to outside shops which 
they themselves could repair equal- 
ly as well. Men in their employ 
could do the work as satisfactorily 
and as quickly as the men in other 
machine shops, and by having this 
work done atthe mill, the profit 
which would otherwise go to the 
outside eoncern would be saved. 

The ability to repair machinery 
in the mills own shop often saves 
valuable time. Machinery may be 
idje which interferes with the mill's 
production, and if time is taken to 
replace the broken parts by sending 
lo the machinery builders, several 
days may elapse before things can 
zo running in their normal condi- 
lion. Oftentimes, the broken parts 
ean be. repaired at the mill, and lit- 
tle time will be lost on account of 
the aecident. To be sure, new parts 
may he needed and the repairs made 
will be only a necessary makeshift. 
but even in this case the makeshift 
may save many dollars. 

To do this work satisfactorily, the 
superintendent of this department 
must be a good, experienced work- 
man. The American Wool and Cot- 
lon Reporter has already called at- 
tention {to many reasons why the 
mechanical end of a textile mill 
should be in charge of a reliable 
and well-paid engineer. The im- 
portance of making repairs quickly, 
properly and economically is still 
another argument in favor of this. 

Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


Keen 

There were some questions in geo- 
graphy required in the preliminars 
examinations for law students who 
aspired to admission to the bar. 
“Name ten animals that live in the 
Aretic zone.” One young man 
wrote: “Five polar bears and five 
seals, N. B.—-permit me call your 
attention to the fact that the ques- 
tion does not specify that the ani- 
mais should be of different varie 
ties.” He passed.__Exchange. 
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Mechanical Construction of Tapestry Carpet cxo.xce 


Contributed Exclusively to Southern Textile Bulletin 


APESTRY carpeting has al 
ways been popular, and, no 
doubt, always will be. Ta- 
pestry carpet is the kind of 
pile warp structure in which the 
loop formed by the pile warp is not 
eult. The tapestry carpet is lower 
in cost than the usual class of cul 
pile carpets and for that reason ts 
more popular among many people. 
The tapestry carpel is one of the 
standbys of the carpet dealer. The 
lexture is a close and worthy imita- 
tion of the Brussels floor coverings. 
The tapestry patterns require three 
system of warp threads. There are 


oe 
se 


i, the ground warp, 2, the pile warp 
and 3. the thickening warp. The in- 
terior warp, of course, gives greal 
opportunity to work off lower 
grades of stock. Every effort ts 
made to have the pile or face warp 
threads as near right as possible. 
The stock is specially chosen. The 
fiber is long, strong, curly and pos- 
sessing the fine features of a care- 
fully assorted woolen fiber. The 
fiber is not necessarily of the worst- 
ed class, with all the speeial ehar- 
acteristics of the curly fiber requir- 
ed for worsted finished fabries, but 
it is selected with a view of making 
strong, reliable and carefully finish- 
ed pile carpeting. The mill has to 
work off the lower classes of stock 
in some way. for every mil) is sure 
io have imferior fiber remaining 
over from every assortment of good 


fiber. even from the same fleeces. 


This lower grade of fiber is readily 


disposed of in the interior or back 
warp threads, where strength and 
elasticity are needed, but not the 
fine finish and gloss of the face of 
the carpet. 

Figure I is a sketching of the sec- 
tional construction of the tapestry 
earpel. The larger. black cireles 
represent (he wire which is requir- 
ed al every opening of the loom 
shed when the pile warp is produc 
ed. The wire is not mtroduced 
when the other two movements of 
the interidr and back warps are 
made. Henee the wire is mechani- 
cally introduced only once in evers 
three revolutions of the loom. This 
face warp is marked ©. The back- 
ing warp A and the interior warp B. 
In the tapestry carpet the pattern, 
is of course, printed on the warp 
varns. This is done in the printing. 


Great stretches of printing or elong-- 


ated designs may be observed On the 
heams where the carpet printing of 
warps is in progress. TL is really m- 
teresting to notice how it 18 done. 
All men who handle carpets in the 
stores ought to take a day off or- 
casionallv and visit the mills fer the 
purpose of keeping up to the times 
‘in earpet manufacture. You will 
find something new every month: 
One superintnedent told me that he 
found difficulty in. keeping up with 
the improvements. Another Was 
discharged because he knew the old 
way. perfectly but had been unable 
to keep pace with the new methods 
of work. 

To get at facts, it.is a good idea to 
go heyond the weaving department. 
The printing room is instruetive and 
the spinning department of the 
present age is a marvel as to the 
kinds of goods turned out. There 
are manv different types of tapes- 
tries. Some of the designs and finish 
are altered in the spinning. 

We show samples of varied spun 
threads and also the rime spinning 
device in figure 2. The spool js ro- 
tated by the action of a whirl and 
belt from a evlinder. Any number 
of the spools can be revoked side by 
side in the spinning frame. The 


previously twisted single threads 


are arranged {to feed the flyer 
which revolves on the edges of the 
steel ring which encireles the top 
of the spindle carrying the spo. 
This arrangement is tike the com- 
mon cotton ring spinning frame, ex- 
cept that it is heavier for the 
stronger and hard twisted threads. 
The arm carries the fiver about the 
ring at a high speed. Now then, as 
the device turns, the threads to be 
eoliled and arrangeed are fed to the 
fiver. The fiver takes the threads 
around the ring, following the ar- 
tion of the spindle and the spool. 


Of course each trip around the ring 
means a turn m the combination of 
strands. Hence the twist ts put in. 
The various kinks, coils, puffs and 
turns are made as in the next cuts 
by mechanieal actions of the feeds. 
Figure 3 shows how the kinks are 
made, by simply checking the feed 
long enough to produce a double 
end every inch or so. Figure 4 
shows. a loosely combined lot of 
varns, and figure 5 bunches of soft 
composition of fiber with hard twist- 
ed strand running through the same. 
Lumped end yarn is shown in figure 
6, while figure 7 is only some black 
and white entwined. Figure 8 shows 
some fibers introduced mechanical- 
ly at intervals in a straight strand. 


eProp. 


Southern Cotton Men to Fight Liv- 
erpool Plan. 


New Orleans, Aug. 30.—Alt a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
New Orleans cotton exchange held 
for the purpose of discussing the 
coming conference in this city for 
the representatives of Southern 
eotton organization and bankers, 
September 18, the following state- 
ment was authorized: 

“The New Orleans cotton ex- 
change issued today a eall for a 
conference of exchanges, boards of 
trade, commercial bodies, bankers 
and exporters throughout the South 
to be held on Monday, September 18, 
to consider the phases of the Liver- 
pool bill of lading plan which it ix 


being endeavored to foree-on the 
Southern interests and to devise 


measures for the’ proteetion of the 
respective and mutual interests of 
those engaged in the handling and 
financing of the Southern cotton 
The object is to have a full 
and thorough representation of the 
commercial and financial mterests 
of the South. 

“The exchange will send formal! 
invitations to as many institutions 
and exporters as can be reached, bul 
as some commercial organizations 
in the smaller towns of the South 
may not receive the notice, no com- 
plete list of them being available, 
the Associated Press is requested to 
inform them that their delegates to 
the conference will meet With a cor- 
dial reception.” 

“The information given out yes- 
terday that the date of the confer- 
ence was set tor September 15 
was erroneous,’ said Secretary Hes- 
ter. “It was informally discussed 
yesterday, but the date for the con- 
ference was Officially set for Sep- 
tember 18 at today’s meeting of the 
board.” 


In the midst of an election in 
Denver, a little girl sat in church 
with her suffragette mother, tisten- 
ing to a minister who was preach- 
ing with much earnestness and em- 
phatic gestures. When he had fin- 
ished, the little girl turned to her 
mother and asked: 

“Mother, was he for 


or against 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga 
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Management of Help. 


We have received a number of 
ietters commending the selection 
of the subject of November 
contest, 


“Management of Help” is a very 
smportant problem especially for 
ihe young mnen and we expect many 


to be brought out 


valuable ideas 
mn the diseussion. 


Weight of Goods. 

| would like for some of the boys 
io figure how many yards to the 
pound should the following con- 
ctruetion of a cotten fabrie weigh 
and also the percentage of size, 
cumber of harness eyes to the 
och. number of reed dents to the 
‘och and how wide the reed space 


should be that the eloth will fin- 
ish 30 inches. 
Construction of Goods, 

58 warp ends, 36 picks filling, 
No. 2is warp and 26s filling. Fin- 
shed 30 inelties wide, 3 leaf twill. 
| know what the goods weigh 
from the loom unfinished but 


would like to see how close it can 
be figured. Wil appreciate it if 
some of the boys will figure on il. 

Weaver. 


Slashing. 

There is no operation in cotton 
cloth manufaeturing of more im- 
portanee than slashing. No matter 
how good the warp yarn may be, 
f the slashing process is not prop- 
erly carried out, it is impossible to 
vet good results from the weave 
room. “A stiteh time 
nine” is a very wise saying and 
one that is very applicable here. 
Soft warps or warps that are un- 
duly stretehed in-the slashing pro- 
losing their elasticity can 
not be made to weave well no mat- 
ier how much the looms are ad- 
usted or how much are 
laken with them. Soft warps are 
eadily chafed by drop wires, har- 
iess eyes and reeds, while warps 
ihat have lost their elasticity will 
not stand the strain of the shed- 
ding and beating up action. Of 
course the chafing of the yarn and 
the strain can be eased con- 
siderably by adjusting the loom, 
bul the damage done by poor 
slashing ean never be entirely 
Vercome. 

The materials used for sizing are 
isually starch which is used as an 
adhesive substance to lay the fibres 


and tallow which is used as a 
hOltener to prevent the threads 
irom sticking together, allowme 


ihem to open out readily, and to 
Kive the yarn a soft feel instead of 
tlie harsh feel which starch alone 
‘tiiparts to the yarn. In addition to 
it is customary fo ‘use an 
intiseptie substance to prevent 
nildew, and a deliquesc¢ent ‘sub- 
lance to absorb moisture as the 


saves 
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warp beam unwinds in the process 
of weaving. The sizing compounds 
on the market at this time are 
numerous and many of them con- 
tain such substances. Many sizing 
compounds also contain a gum ol 
some description, when this is nei 
the case | always like to byy a 
gum as | tind that it assisis mate- 
rially in laying the fibres and bind- 
ing the starch, and weighting sub- 
stance, if one is used, on the yarn. 

Many people differ as to the 
best starch to use. | have had a 
long experience with corn stareh 
and like # best. Corn starch re- 
quires more boiling than potato, 
farina or any of the other starches. 
ij has one strong advantage over 
ihe others im that it does not sour 
as easily as they do. It can read- 
ily be kept over night and used 
again next day without any bad re- 
sults. Starch when not boiled long 
enough will not penetrate the yarn, 
but instead only ferms a ceating on 
the surface which is easily knocked 
off in the process of weaving. On 
the other hand, if it is boiled too 
long it becomes thin, loses to a cer- 
lain extent its adhesive qualities 
and does not lay the fibres proper- 
ly. Between these two there is a 
happy medium witch can be learn- 
ed only from close attention and 


experience. 
A book could easily be written 
on the subject of sizing, but ! 


think I have said enough for this 
lime. I always read the discussion 
page of The Southern ‘Textile Bul- 
letin and am sure that 1 derive 
much benefit from it. 

Jacques. 


Questions and Answers. 


The following are some of the 
questions asked on the recent cot- 
ton spinning examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute 
and the answers to same; 


Question—Assuming you had to 
produce a 2-80’s mercerised yarn, 
state fully how you would arrange 
the following  particulars:—(a) 
Quality of the cotton and details 
of the spinning of the single 
yarns; (b) method of doubling 
and the twist co-officient for this 
purpose; (¢) details of the pro- 
cesses subsequent to doubling and 
before mercerising, and the ob- 
jects of these precesses, Give full 
reasons for your answers in each 
instance. 

Answer—(a) For 2-80's yvarn for 
mereerising good Egyptian cotton is 
probably most in demand, and ii 
gives the best resulis when the 
cotton is combed and the single yarn 
is soft twisted with a twist multi- 
plier of possibly 3 taken into the 


square root of the counts. For an 
extremely good quality Sea Islands 


cotton might be used since it is 
well understood that better the cot- 
ton and lower the twist, the more 
perfectly will the mercerising effect 
be produced, and Sea Islands wil! 
work with a less amount of twist 


than any other cotton. There is 
often considerable strain pul upon 
the yarn in the caustic soda ‘bath, 
so the quality of the cotton and the 
amount of twist must be sullicient 
lo withstand this and a lillle more 
twist than quoted above may be 
sumetimes necessary unless the col- 
ton and its treatment be very gvvud. 

‘b) As regards the methed of! 
doubling it is quite possible to make 
a two-lold m one operation either 
on the continuous or intermittent 
system of doubling, bul the more 
recent practice of using first the 
doubling winding frame and Lhen 
the doubling machine, appears to be 
always increasing in favor. ‘The 
LWisting for the two-fold may be 
opposite from the single yarn and 
the twist kept down as low as sub- 
sequent stram on the yarn will per- 
mit say the square root of counts 
deubied x 3 lo 4 or se, according to 
circumstances. 

(c) After doubling the yarn miay 
be cleared upon large pear-shaped 
bobbins which may be taken to the 
gassing frame, and will last a con- 
siderable time while permitting a 
high speed with end unwinding. 
Gassing removes the loose  tibres 
and permits greater justre in the 
mercerising process. After gassing 
the yarn may be reeled into hank 


form, and sent to the mercerising 
department. 
Question: —- What alternations 


would be necessary to change a 
roving frome from tlyer to bobbin 
lead? Give reasons why the latter 
form of lead has become so com- 
monly adopted. 

Answer :—Tlake a frame fitted with 
Holdsworth’s differential motion. It 
would tirst be necessary to reverse 
the direction of rotation of the sun 
wheel, so that this wheel would be- 
gin to revolve in the opposite direc- 
tion to the shaft instead of in the 
same direction. In this way the sun 
wheel would now give extra revolu- 
tions to the resultant wheel of the 
motion, and to the bobbins, and 
make the latter go faster than the 
flyers, whereas for flyer lead the sun 
wheel revolution retards the bobbins 
and makes them,go slower than the 
spindies. This alteration might be 
effected by taking a carrier out of 
the train of wheels connecting the 
bottom cone with the sun wheel. If 
this first alternation also made the 
lifter to move in the opposite direc- 
tion it would be necessary to re- 
verse one of the lifter driving bevels 
in order to put the lifter right again. 
With flyer lead the pressers follow 
behind the flyer legs to which they 
are attached, so it would be neces- 
sary to apply flyers with the press- 
ers pointing ahead of the flyer legs 
for the bobbin lead. The reasons for 
bobbin leads becoming prevalent 
are:—(1) There is less waste from 
broken ends of cotton unroving from 
the bobbins and fling about. 
There is no tendency for the rovings 
to be ee 4 every time a frame is 
stopped and started. Both these 
evils are prevalent with flyer leading. 
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DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


Cheap Books For Mechanics. 


Horse Power Chart. 


Shows the horse power of any sta- 
lionary engine without caleulation. 
No matter what the cylinder diam- 
eter or stroke; the steam pressure 
or cut-off; the revolutions, or 
whether condensing or non--condens- 
ing, it's all there. Easy to use, ac- 
curate and saves lime and calcula- 
Lions. Especially useful to  engi- 
neers and designers. 50 cents. 


Cummutator Construction by Baxter. 

The business end of a dynamo or 
motor is the commutator, and this 
is What is apt lo give trouble. This 
shows how they are made, why they 
gel oul of whack and what to do to 
pul ‘em right again. Priee, 25 cents. 


Engineer's Arithmetic by Cotvin and 


Cheney. 
A companion | Shep 
Arithmetic, arranged cre’ sta- 
Lionary engmeer. Shows how to 


work the problems of the engine room 
and shops and “why.” Has steam 
tables and a lot of other usefui in- 
formation that makes it popular 
with practical men. 50 cents. 
Brazing and Soldering by Hobart. 

A complete course of instruction 
in all kinds of hard and soft selder- 
ing. Shows just what tools to use, 
how to make them and how to use 
them. Price, 25 cents. ™ 
Drafting of Cams, by Rouillion. 

The laying out of cams is a ser- 
ious problem unless you know how 
to go al il right. This puts you on 
the right road for practically any 
kind of cam you are likely to run 
up against. Price, 25 cents. 


Threads and Thread Cutting, by Col- 
vin-Stabel. 

This clears up many of the mys- 
leries of thread-cutting, such as 
double and triple threads, internal! 
threads, catehing threads, use of 
hobs, etc. -Contains a lot of useful 
hints and several tables. Price, 25 
cents. 

Link Motions and Valve Setting by 
Coivin. 

A handy little book for the engi- 
neer or machinist that clears up the 
inystertes of vaive setting. Shows 
the different valve gears in use, how 
they work and why. Piston and 
slide valves of different types are il- 
lustrated and explained. 50 cents. 
Machine Shop Arithmetic, by Colvin 

and Cheney. 


Most popular book for shop men. 


Shows how al! shop problems are 
worked out and “why.” Includes 
change gears for cutting § any 


threads drills, taps, shank and force 
fits; metric system of measurements 
and threads. 50 cents. 

Any one of the above books will 
be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
the price. 

CLARK PUBLISHING CO, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 
ATLANTA 


Sizings and Finishings 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


The Arébot Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH, 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Violet Ciba Blue Ciba Red 
Ciba Yellow Ciba Green Ciba Grey 
Synthetic Indigo 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, P 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. . 
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Notes on Stripping 


By Herbert A. Carson. 
TRIPPING is praticed for 
three reasons — either the 
dyer has put on too much 
color and wishes to get back 
to where he can make the shade he 
wants, or a mixture of rags or per- 
haps made up garments require to 
be lightened in order to redye them 
according to sample or else a mixed 
or dark colored stock is to be util- 
ized in place of white stock. This 
last reason is really bleaching, but 
as the term “bleaching” properly 
refers to the destruction of the nat- 
ura! color of fibres and as the meth- 


ods used are strictly stripping 
methods we may regard it as strip- 
ping. 


In the case of over dyed shades. 
boiling water, with a little soda is 
all that is necessary in the ease of 
direct cotton or acid wool dyes. Sul- 
phur colors require a weak solu- 
tion of Sulphide, vat colors a weak 
solution of Hydrosulphite, but with 
developed cotton colors, after- 
treated and chrome mordanted col- 
ors there is no way except the ac- 
tual destruction of the dyestuff by 
some of the means desertbed ater. 

With rags the popular and safest 
way is to chrome them. Use no 
more than 3 per cent. Chrome and 
an equal weight of Sulphuric Acid. 
After one-half hours boiling add a 
reducing agent to prevent the free 
chrome from acting further. As 
Oxalic Acid not only reduces 
chrome but reacts with the Sprli- 
phuric Acid it is a safe thing to use. 
Another half hour to redyce the 
chrome and the rags are ready to 
dye. The colors have been lighten- 
ed and evened but of course are 


not suitable for light or — bright 
shades. In stripping for light 
shades it is better to have sorted 


cause there are always some Indigo 
blues or other vat dyeing colors 
among them which discolor the 
whole jot. First give them a good 
boil with 5 per cent. of Soda Ash, 
then rinse and strip, boiling with 
5 per cent. Hydrosuphite and 20 
per cent. Acetic Acid or with 20 
per cent. of the home made Hydro- 
sulphite liquor and 20 per cent. 
Acetic Acid. Any Indigo present is 
not destroyed but goes into solu- 
tion and when the stock is taken 


out it at once oxidizes blue over 
the whole batch. Nitric Acid will 


destroy Indigo but gives a yellow 


‘tint to the stock. 


After soda boiling a good strip- 
per is 3 per cent. Permanganate of 
Potash and 5 per cent. Sulphuric 
Acid started at 150 degrees and 
heated until no purple color is left 
in the liquor. This produces a 
dark brown which is then dis- 
charged by Sedium Bisulphite and 
Sulphuric added slowly until 
the brown color is gone. 

The same principles just given 
apply to the making of white stock 
except that care is used in selecting 
the rags and the operations are 
more thorough. 

It is seldom necessary to strip 
cotton but the same processes are 
available and in addition we may 
use a Chloride of Lime bleach be- 
ing careful not to have it too 


strong, say about 2 degrees T'w., 
cold and well washed and treated 
with Bisulphite as an antichlor. 
Bear in mind above all things 
that stripping unlike dyeing is nei 


so much a matter of fibre as of 
dyestuff. All dyes have different 
natures, there are none but wha! 


will yield to some treatment, Du: 
when you have a mixture of many 
dyes, what will strip one will not 
touch another and your proces: 
must be adjusted to get the greates: 
possible result in the shortest time 
with the least effect on the fibre 
Textile Colorist. 


Suiphur Black in Machine Dyein;. 


Is there any practical method o' 
completely fixing the black with. 
out oxidizing before rinsing? 

Unspun cotton is almost alway: 
dyed packed in the vat to that oxi. 
dation is impossible. The result i- 
that the rinsing wastes a larg: 
proportion of the dyestuff, for un- 
packing, centrifuging and expw 
sure to oxidation before rinsing, to 
gether with repacking for the rinse 
would cause more extra expense 
an expense far greater than tha’ 
incurred by the loss of dve unde: 
the other system. 

If, however, the machine is lef! 
motionless with the goods in it fo: 
about two hours after the dyeing i. 
complete, the dye still. remaining 
in the bath fixes itself complete), 
on the fizre, without any too rapic 
oxidation, and the fixation is fa: 
more permanent. The loss of time 
two hours at the most. is not wort! 
reckoning in comparison with the 
advantages gained. At the expira- 
tion of the two hours the goods ar: 
rinsed, and it will be found that th+ 
rinse comes off practically coler- 
less even from the first, althoug): 
the first rinse is rather turbid, a 
fact of which the sole importance 
is that it proves that rinsing is nec- 
essary. At the same time, the rins- 
ing requires very little water . or 
time. The saving in dye is enor- 
mous, for it is obvious that smaller 
quantities can be used for dyeing 
when waste in rinsing is done away 
with. 


The saving in purification of 
waste merely requires mention. 
Every dyer knows that sulphur dye 
waste is very difficult to purify be- 
fore it can be run into the drains 


without fear of legal trouble re- 
sulting. 
lt must be admitted that smal! 


concerns cannot fford to keep per- 
haps their 1 apparatus standing 
still for two hours, but we have 
here only one more added to the 
many advantages already enjoyed 
by workers on a large scale, advan- 
tages of which they avail them- 
selves to the full. | | 


ii. must, nevertheless, be remem- 
bered that if the steppage exceeds 
two hours, no harm is done, and 
that, if matters are skillfully ar- 
ranged, it can generally be man- 
aged that the stoppage shall be at 
nighi. Then there is no time lost. 
—Textile Colorist. 
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condition Has Deteriorated. 


ashington, Sept. 1.—A total pro- 
‘on of 12,018,200 bales of cot- 
as the final yield this year is 
cated by the Department of 


 eulture’s official report of the 


dition of the growing crop on 
which the crop report- 
hoard, from reports from its 
respondents and agents through- 
‘he cotton belt estimated today 
-32 per cent. of a normal, 
his estimate, based on the ratio 
rhe average yield for the past ten 
-s to the average condition of 
crop on August 26, for the past 
years, would mean a final yield 
181.65 pounds per acre on the 
nied area of approximately 34,- 
ouv acres, allowing for an aban- 
ed acreage of 1,000,000 and pro- 
ed the crop does not decline or 
rove from the date the condi- 
. was estimated to time of pick- 


hese estimates of production, 
unofficial, were reckoned by 
official method adopted by the 
artment of Agriculture and used 
the crep reperting board in its 
ithiy estimates of the final yield 
he important cereal crops-of the 
niry. 
nofticial adviees from the cotton 
iudicate the most important de- 
es in the erop were due to se- 
droughts, het winds and 
ms. Reports indicate that heavy 
dding caused by hot weather 
s the chief factor of deteriora- 
h in practically all States, except 
jisiana and Mississippi, where 
was too much ram. all 
r States heat and drought 
iiily damaged cotton during the 
ith, especially in Texas and Okla- 
id. 
nee the date on whieh the con- 
Was taken August 25—there 
been general .rains which 
reheved eonditions. 
he condition of the growing: cot- 
crop on August 25 was 73.2 per 
f. of a normal, as compared with 
per cent. on uly 25, 1944, 72.1 
ceml. on August 25, 1010, 63.7 
cent. on August 25, 1909. and 
per cent. the average of the 
len years on August 25, aceord- 
lo the crop reporting board of 
bureau of statistics of the Uni- 
Stales Department of Agricul- 
, estimated from the reports of 
correspondents and agents of 
bureau. 
COMPARISON BY STATES. 
mparisons of conditions by 
es, follow: 
es Aug. July Aug. 10 yr 
25-11 1941 25-10 ave. 
ina... .. ., 82 80) 
Carolina .. 76 8% 6 78 
86 


arolina .. 73 77 
rgia.. .. ., 95 71 77 
74 78 
ama .. ., 80 Q4 72 73 
MSSippi. .; FO 76 
isiana .. 69 84 60 70 
60) 69 68 
ansas .. .. 7 94 78 75 
ori . 6 738 82 
Bhoma .. .. 88 85 76 
fornia. .. 100 
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Better Mill Sunday Schools. 

A movement is on foot for a larg- 
er attendance, more teachers, higher 
standard of efficiency and to make 
the Sunday school mere attractive 
as well as profitable for the adults 
and children of the mill villages 
around Greenville, 8. C. 

With this aim in view a repre- 
sentative of some of the mills met 
in the Woodside Y. M. C. A. and the 
following men were delegated to 
these schools for the following 
Sunday morning: Mr. Hollis, Samp- 
son; Mr. Bennett, Carolina; Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mills Mill; Mr. Willis, Bleach- 
ery; Mr. Wall, Poe: Mr. Gossett, 
Camperdown; Mr. Osteen, Woodside; 
Mr. Glenn, Monaghan, Mr. Mimmes, 
Brandon. 

These gentiemen will extend a 
personal invitation to the superin- 
Ltendents. officers, and teachers of 
all denominations in these Villages 
lo attend a meeting to be held in 
the Woodside Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
on Thursday night, September th, at 
7:30. The mill superintendents of 
these villages are also asked to be 
present on this occasion. 

A committee. consisting of Messrs. 
Mimms, Bennett, Hollis and Lee was 
appointed to outline and present a 
definite program at this time. 

If those interested in greater and 
more efficient Sunday school work 
in the mill villages will attend this 
meeting and help formulate defi- 
nite plans along these lines, it is 
possible to coneeive that this may 
result in great good for the mil! 
Sunday schools around Greenville. 

The African M. E. Congregation 
was jubilating over the suecess of 
an outdoor festival. Gradually the 
jubilee toned down to a solemn de- 
bate as to the use to be made of the 
profits. When the general opinion 
seemed to be setting in favor of the 
purchase of achandelier for the 
meeting-house, “Marse” Ringer, the 
town roustabout, who had been 
greatly exalted by the jubliation, for 
the first time in his life spoke in 
meeting. 7 

“See heah, Mistah Pahson,” said 
he, “Ise agreeable, sah, Ise entirely 
agreeable wid de rest of the mem- 
bahs, sah: but Ah would jes like to 
ax one question, jes one. Ef we does 
git dis chandeliah, sah, if we does 
git it, who am a-ewine to play on it? 
Dat'’s what Ah’ like to know.”—-Ex. 


What More Could He Ask’ 

“Is the boss in?” asked the visitor. 
The office boy with his chair tilted 
back and his legs stretched npon the 
desk, made no reply. 

“T asked if thte boss was in, said 
the visitor. 

The office boy threw him a dis- 
dainful glance, blew a cloud of ciga- 
rette smoke down his nostrils and 
resumed his reading. 

“Didn't you hear me,” snapped the 
visitor. 

“O’ course I ‘ear you,” answered the 
office boy seornfully. 

“Then why don't you tell me if the 
bosss is in?” 

“Now I ask yer,” retorted the of- 
fice boy, as he reccrossed his. legs 
upon the desk and prepared to re- 
ume his reading, “does it look like 
it?”. Exchange. 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 , 


Underwear Factory for Sale 


In alive and important city in the Southeast. Three-story brick 
building 200 feet by 60 feet; 4 hydrants and large tank; 2 steam 
elevators. In good repair. Switch to factory from main line of 
Southern Railway system. No incumberance. Terms, $12,500; 
one-half cash, balance easy payments, This factory is suitable for 
any kind of textile plant. Fine opportunity. Convenient to cheap 
coal supplies. Excellent location. For particulars refer to file 
No 13,307 and address 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent 
1320 Penn. Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OR 


F. E. RESLER, Agent Columbus, Mississippi 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


Saves Water 
Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
Done Equally Well 


RAW STOCK DYEING— T+ cotton, goes to cards im as good condition as directly from bales, 


Is not rolled into balls and . 
—_ and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-—-FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
No Out—Ne T Yarns are left Smooth and in condition for 
SKEIN DYEING—%» Boing Out—No Tangier perfec 


__ Recommended size of machine docs 300 péunds to batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
HOSIERY BLACKS. it is net Roughed—No Singeinig required—No Sorting—No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road __ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WILLIAM INMAN, Agent BOOTH, Agent 
364 Newport Avenue 118 Ocean Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wis 


Ailantte City 
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The Tariff Board. 


When the Republicans were m 
control of the Heuse the  Demio- 
érais were strong advocates of . a 
Tariff. Board whieh would myvyesti- 
gate costs. 

When the Democrats secured 
contre! of the House and started 
to make political capital by slash- 
ing the tariff. many Republicans 
had a change of heart and became 
warm advocates of the Tariff 
Board. 

Champ Clark, the Speaker of the 
House and a prominent candidate 
for the Democratic nommation for 
Presidepit, has been making 
speeches in the West and appears 
to be very bitter against the Tariff 
Board. 

He accuses the Board of delaying 
reports which is a very foolish 
statement as they have only been 
in operation since January tst and 
have already made a report on pa- 
per and have had their regular 
men and a large number of extra 
employees busily engaged on the 
textile schedules with the hope 
that they will be able to make a 
preliminary report by- December 


The Cotton Crop. 


The Department of Agriculture 
issued a report on last Friday show- 
ing that the condition of the cotton 
crop was 73.2 on August 25th and 
Stating that this indicated a crop 
Of 12,918,200. They had previously 
stated that the condition on July 
25th, 1911, to have been 89.4 and that 
the indications then were for a crop 
of 14,450,000. 

While there has been  un- 
doubtedivy a decline in the econdi- 
lion of the cotton crop we do not 
believe there has been any indica- 
tion that the past thirty days has 
cul down the yield to the extent of 
1,500,000 

We fail to see any excuse 
for the action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture taking a guess 
at the cotton crop every thirty 
days as we claim that there is no 
system or rule by which the size of 
the erep can be foretold from the 
condition report of any month, A 
careful study of condition reports 
of the past does not disclose any law 
by which an estimate may be form- 
ed and we would like for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to advise 
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us relative to their system. 

The following comparison o the 
September condition reports of the 
past ten years and the yield per 
acre that resultedumsll be found in- 
teresting: 


Set. Bales 
Condition per 
acre 
{911 73.2 


From this it will be seen that a 
September condition of 64 in 1902 
gave yield of 38 bales per acre 
whereas the 72.1 condition in 1905 
gave the same yield. In 1903 and 
1904 the September condition was 
practically the same and yet the 
yield was 34 bales per acre in one 
case and Ai in the other. 

In the face of these figures We 
consider the estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be 
nothing more than a wild guess. 

We have previously published the 
following figures which show that 
with the 35,000,000 acres planted 
this year crop with the differen! 
yields per acre will be as follows: 


Bales Total 
per Bales. 
acre. 

33: . . 44,550,000 
aa... .. 11,900,000 
Bo. . . 12,250,000 
Si... 
. . 13,300,000 


From this will be seen that the 
Department estimates the average 
yield per acre for this season al 
37 Of a bale per acre which is very 
low and we see no reason to believe 
that it is correct. 

When the cotton plant begins to 
shed, especially in very dry weath- 
er, its appearance depreciates great- 
ly but the damage is often confined 


largely to leaves and not to the 
fruit, in fact the falling of thie 


leaves helps the maturity of the 
bolls. 

We can see nothing that indicates 
that the present crop will fall below 
14,000,000 bales. . 

A 14,000,000 bale crop will not 
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mean very low cotton and we be- 
lieve the 1911 crop will averag 
fully {1 cents. 


New Cotton Mill. 
The machinery for the new cot 

ton mill at (Abbeville—-no, beg par 

don) Newberry, is being shipped 
several car loads are epected thi. 
week. 

A few progressive spirits woul, 
like to read this local as in paren 
thesis. Abbeville Press and Ban 
ner. 


The Cotton Quarantine. 


A matter of considerable interes 
Lo the South Carolina mills whe sp: 
long staple is the cotton quarantin. 
whieh has gone into effect in ac 
cordance with a law enacted by th. 
last legisiature of that State. 

The following circular issued b: 
the Southern Railways explains th. 
situation: 


Southern Railway Company—Oflic. 
of General Superintendent 
‘Lransportation. 

Washington, Db. C., July ist, 191) 

Cireular No. 101. 

To Agents and Connections: 

To insure protection against tl 
introduction of the Mexican bo: 
weevil withm the State of Sout! 
Garolina, the following law has bee: 
enacted by the Legislature of tha 
State and is quoted for your guid 
ance in the acceptance of shipmen|. 
of cotton, cotton-seed, etc., destine 
to points within the State: 


Section 3. It shall be unlawfv 
for any person, or persons to brin: 
into this State any living specimen 
of the Mexican boll weevil, or an: 
colton bolls, squares of seeds con 
taining the weevil in any of it. 
stages of development. It shal! als 
be unlawful to import into  thi- 
State cotton seed, seed cotton, hull- 
baled or unbaled cotton from an: 
point in any State or section of th. 
Slate wherein the Mexican bo! 
weevil is known to exist. Any per 
son or persons violating the prov: 
srons of this section shall be deeme: 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upo: 
conviction shall be punished by 
fine of not less than fifty dollars 0 
more than one hundred dollars 0 
by imprisonment in the county ja: 
not to exceed thirty days. 

Sec. 4. No transportaton com 
pany or common carrier shal! de 
liver cotton seed, seed cotton, full- 
baled or unbaled cotton, househo!: 
goods, furniture or supplies of an: 
description which are packed in 
with cotton lint, cotton seed, see 
cotton, hulls, or cotton seed sack 
shipped into this State from an: 
point m any State or section of | 
State wherein the Mexican bo! 
weevil is known to exist. Transpor 
tation Companies shal! notify a 
once the said Entomologist. An: 
person or persons violating the pro 
visions of this ection shall be deem 
ed guilty of a misdemeanor and up. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Fioyd Davis is now fixing looms 
al the Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


Marion Williams has moved from 
Greenville, 8. C. to Atlanta, Ga. 


S. F. Gay has resigned as over- 
seer Of weaving al the Camperdown 
Millis, Greenville, 5. C. 


W. W. Adeoek has resigned as 
oversee? of carding at Great Falls 
Mills, Rockingham, N. ©. 


J. T. Douglas has nesigned his po- 
sition with the Steele's Mill, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 


T. F. Sides has been promoted ‘to 
loom fixer al the Cannon Mill No. 3, 
Coneord, N. C. 


HH. Surratt is now grinding 
eards at the Harborough Mfg. Co. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Woody Troplet, bookkeper in the 
cloth room in Pelzer (8. €.) Mil) No. 
1 is reported to be quite sick. 


M. W. Williams of the American 
Spinning Co., is now fixing looms al 
the Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Frank Collins, of the Dresden 
Mills. Lumberton, N. C.. was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Annie Eagle. 


J. EK. Shea, general superintend- 
ent of the Clifton, S. C.,. Mills, has 
gone on a trip to New Hampshire. 


4. ©. Gregory, overseer of cloth 
room al Inman, 8. C., has been vis- 
ing at Clifton, S. C. 


Lee Costner, of Rhodhiss, N. C.. 
has accepted a position at the Ivey 
Milis, Hiekory, N. C. 


G. T. Barger has accepted the po- 


A. W. Fisher, of Mt Pleasant, N. 
U., has accepted a position with one 
of the mills at Laurens. S. C. 


G. P. Pruitt, of Atlanta, Ga. has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at Fries, Va. 


L.. A. Stafford has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at Martinsville, Va. 


Kk. C. Gossett, of Greenville, 8. C., 


has been visitivig at Williamston, 
U. 


E. N. Rudisil| has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Iudian 
Lreek Mfg, Lo., Lincolnton, 


Joe E. Shaw has taken charge of 
both. carding and spinning alt the 
Great Falls Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


Charles Kennett is now fixing 
looms at the Ottaray Mills, Union, 


T. K. King has resigned: his posi- 
Lion with the Eechota Mills. 
houn, Ga, 


Charles May has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in finishing at the Bagle 
and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. L. May has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Guadalupe Valley 
mitten Mills, Cuero, Texas. 


William Moreshine has been pro- 
moted to overseer uf dyeing at Me- 
hinney, Texas. 


W. FI. Gaston has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Arcadia 
Mills, Areadia, 8S. C. 


M. M. Willis, of Asheville, N. C. 
has accepted a position at the Mills 


sition of night overseer of spinning Mtg. Greenville, 


at the Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


F. Grimes, of the Saco  Pettee 


.Co., is overhauling the cards at the 


Capital City Mills, Columbia, 5. C. 


D. F. Short, overseer of weaving 


at the Capital City Mills, Columbia, 
Ss. C.. has been visiting at Tybee 
Island. 


Geo. Weatherspoon has resigned 
as overseer of weaving al the Avon 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


E. C. Pettit, manager of the Clif- 
ton (S. C.) Mill stores, left on Satur- 
day for the Northern markets to 
purchase the fall and winter 
stocks. 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


0. H. Witherspoon, of High Shoals, 
N. ¢.. is now grinding crads at the 
Lancaster (8. ©. Cotton Mill No. 3. 


G. E. MeGarie bas been promoted 
to second hand in cloth room at the 
Newberry (S. Cotton Mills. 


Cc. W. Stevens is now filling the 
position of section hand m spuHining 
al the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Mills. 


W. F. Campbell, carpenter at the 
Mass. Mills, Lindale, Ga. who was 
badly injured by a fall some time 
ago, has about reeovered. 


CG. L. Morgan, of Mills Mfg. Co., 


Greenville, S. C. has accepted. a 


position with the Monaghan Millis 
of the same place. 
J. Green, of the Whitin Machine 


Works, is overhauling combers at 
the Capital City Mills, Columbia, 
Ss. 


W. W. Walters, assistant paymas- 
ter of the Mass. Mills, Lindale, Ga.. 
has returned from a vacation spent 
in Michie@an. 


A. B. Brannon, superintendent of 
the Union Mills, Union, S- Cy, will 
be married on Oetober 11th to Miss 
Josie High. 


L.. &. Drummond, until recently’ of 
Martinsburg, W.. has accepted 
position of overseer of finishing for 
the Winchester Woolen Mitts. 

Allan Moors, tormerily of Win- 
chester. Va. is now 
finishing at the Crawford Woolen 
Millis, Martinsbure, W. Va. 


R. MeDonald, assistant superin- 


tendent of the Brogon Mills, An- 
derson, S. C.. has been visiting al 
Greenville, S. 


ies W. Turnipseed has resigned 


as superintendent of the Enoree (S. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


RDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Chariotre. N. C. 


(c Miz. Co. on 
ealth. 


overseer of 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. | 


account of i 


J. P. Eller has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Ivey Mill, Hickory, N. ©., 


ard accepted a position at Rocking- 


ham, N. 


H. Henley Has accepted the 
sition of overseer of Weaving at 
the Great Falls Mills, Rockingham, 


S. H. Jenkins has resigned as over-— 
seer of dveing at McKinney, Texas, 
and aceepted a similar position with 
the Walton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


A. Rudisill has beén elected 
secretary and treasurer Of the In- 


dian Creek Mfg. Co; Lacolnton 


NX. 
Db. T. Sparks, of the Elm City Mills, 


LaGrange, Ga., has accepted the po- 


sition of overseer of carding atl 
Shawmut, Ala. 


W. W. Veal has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving al Martinsville, Va., 
to accept a similar position al. Are 
C. 


Daniel Sehofleld, of Gainesville, 
accepted the postion of 
overseer of eafrding at the Ham- 
burger Mills, Oelonrbus, Ca. 


L. L. Worrell, formerly overseer 
of weaving alt the Lydia Mill, Clim- 
ion, S. C. has aecepted the position 
of overseer of weaving al the Avon 
Mills, Gastonia, N. 


W. H. Tomberlin, of Monroe, N. 
has aecepted the position as card 
grinder at Laneaster (8. ©.) Cotton 
Mill No. 1. 


J. M. Willams has resigned his 
position with the.Inman 
Mills and accepted one with the 
Arkwright (S..C.) Mill Store. 
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Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Moderate in Cost 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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South Boston, Va.-lhe Century 
Cotton, Mills began full time oper- 
ation on Monday after a shut down 
of several months. 


Greenville, S. C.—lt is reported 
that parties interested in the un- 
Jerwear mill at this place will 
erect a plant for manutacturing 
heavy knit underwear. 

Evansville, Ind. — After being 
closed down for several months, the 
Lincoln Cotton Mill Co. here will 
start up October 1 and give em- 
ployment to 300 hands. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—All the machin- 
ery in American Spinning Co. Mill 
No. 2, is being cleaned off and put 
in good order while the work is 
stopped. 


Durham, N. C—The Pear! Cotton 

Mills have resumed operation, after 

~—uit.guspension of several weeks, The 

mill will short time and 

is expected to be in operation only 

a few weeks when it will close 
down for another rest. 


_,High Point, N. C—-The Picket 
Kotton Mills have placed an order 
with Fred H. White, of Charlotte, 
for a complete equipment Ideal Au- 
tomatic looms to be manufactured 
by the Stafford Co. of Reidsville, 
Mass. 


Mi. Pleasant, N. C.—The full com- 
plement of machinery of the Tus- 
earora Cotton Mill is in the hand 
of the Southern Spindte and Flye 
Company, whose expert machinist 
are giving every bearing and sere 
an overhauling and readjustment 
When the mil) starts up next month 
it will be good as new. 


New Orleans, La._The National 
Hosiery Mills have purehased the 
vottion felt machinery of the 
Kohiman Moss and Cotton Felt 
Manufacturing Company. The ho- 
siery mill will hereafter manufae- 
ture eotion felting and commercial 
batting in addition to their regular 
output ef seamless cotton hosiery. 


— 


Newton, N. C.According to no 
tice published action has been corm 
menced to the Ridgevie 
Cotton Mill Co. and to appotnat 
receiver for same. This compan 
built a mill building north of tow! 
just before the pahie of 1907 came 
along, and nothing has been done 
since, no machinery being placed . 


Columbia, S. C.—-Coineident with 
the movement started to. encour- 
age the farmers of the South = to 


hold their cotton for a better price, 
the State Farmers’ Union has de- 
cided upon the erection of a cotton 
warehouse to cost from $200,000 to 
500,000. .This will be one of the 
lagest in the South and very prob- 
ably will be located in this city. 
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Mt. Pleasant, N. C.—The board of Columbus, Ga.—At present thereof the company, which is capital- 


directors and trustees of the W. R. 
Kindley Cotton Mills held a meet- 
ing recently, When it was decided to 
sell the entire plant to the highest 
bidder at public auction on the first 
Monday in October. This action is 
but carrying out a_i resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the stock- 
holders in July. 


Rockingham, N. C—The Pee Dee 
Mills are preparing to install 
seventy-five new Whitin Dobby 
looms, which are to be run on col- 
ored goods. The mills have not 
been running on full time during 
the summer, but afler the receent 
heavy rains and the new cotton 
coming in all the machinery will 
go on full time again. 


Graham, N. €C—Fire recently 
caused considerable damage at the 
Travora Mills here. It started in 
the waste house and much of the 
contents of the building was burna- 
ed or so badly scorched as to ren- 
der il useless. The house was so 
badly damaged that it will have to 
be rebuill. Several nearby bales 
of cotton caught fire and were bad- 
ly damaged. A box ear on a sid- 
ing had one side burned off and 
some of the. cotton inside was 
scorched. It is estimated that the 
total damage was about $1,500 and 
was covered by tmsurance. 


‘“umberton, N. C.-The Jennings 
otton Mills recently announced as 
making a change in their capitali- 
zation have filed an amendment to 
its eharter providing for the  issu- 
ance of $100,000 additional preferred 
stock without increasing the 
amount of the authori ital. 
mprovements 
contemplated. At the time of or- 
ganization. the company invested 
about $275,000 for the erection of 
buildings and the installation of 
machinery for manufacturing card- 
ed and combed American and 
Egyptian cotton into 30,0000 pounds 
of yarn each week. H. B. Jennings 
of Lumberton is president. 


Barnesville, Ga. — The Aldora 
Mills have completed  arrange- 
ments for their proposed addition, 
previously mentioned. Reports say 
that $150,000 will be expended. PF. 
I>. Milstead, Atlanta, is the archi- 
fect. Plans and specifications have 


been submitted and the contract 
will be awarded shortly. 

The building will be of mill con- 
struction (brick) 160 feet long by 
100 feet wide, for the weaving de- 
partment. It will be equipped with 
several hrduned looms so as to en- 
able the company to weave the 
present output of its 10,000 spin- 
dies. Besides these spindles this 
concern is no woperating 36 cards 
with steam power plant. It is cap- 
italized at $150,000, 


are several men in this city who 
are interesting themselves fin a 
movement to bring a number of 
manufacturing plants here. They 
are figuring with a concern that 
wants to build a cotton mill with a 
capital of at least $500,000. The 
people who are proposing to put up 
the capital are going to build a 
mill at some point and if the proper 
inducements are put before them, it 
is not improbable that they will 
consider the advantages of this 
City. 

A Georgia company are also go- 
ing to erect a cotton mill with 15,- 
000 spindles, and the management 
are looking for a location where 
they can get the best inducements. 
The advantages of Columbus will 
be placed before the promoters of 
this enterprise. 


Greenville, S. C.-The secretary 
of state has issued a commission 
to the Wallace Mills, of Greenville, 
with a capital stock of 83900,000. 
The company proposes to do a gen- 
eral cotton manufacturing busi- 
ress and the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Greenville 
apers last week: 
Notice is hereby given that pur- 
suant lo a commission issued ~ by 
the secretary of state, books of 
subscription to the capital stock 
of Wallace Mills will be opened at 
the office of the Parker Mills Com- 
pany, in the City of Greenville, 8. 
(., on September 4, 911, at 10 
o'elock a. m. 

Lewis W. Parker, 

Thomas F. Parker, 

H. J: Haynesworth, 

Corporators. 
While no definite information 

relative to the Wallace Mills - has 
been obtainable we are informed 
that this company will manufac- 
ture underwear from cloth and 
will not erect either a spinning or 
weaving plant. 


Laurens, 8. C.—William PD. Sulli- 
van has sold to the Reedy River 
Power Company his mill property, 
together with 73 aeres of land, at 
Tumbling Shoals, located thirteen 
miles west of this place. This is a 
splendid water power and the pur- 
chasing company proposes to de- 
velop it as an auxiliary or supple- 
mentary power to the Reedy River 
Power Plant, situated about five 
miles below this point on the same 
stream. The Reedy River plant 
was established several years ago 
and supplies electric power for 
lighting the town of Laurens and 
furnishes motive power for a large 


number of industrial establish- 
ments here. With a view, how- 
ever, of increasing its generating 
capacity the purehase of an addi- 
tional water power was decided 
upon recently and the Tumbling 
Shoals property was secured. N. 
B. Dial, of this place, is president 


ized at $60,000. It is understood 
that the work of establishing the 
auxilliary plant at Tumbling Shoals 
will be commenced in the near 
future. 


Greenville, C.-Al a 
of the directors of the Gilreath 
Manufacturing Co. orders were 
placed for additional machinery, 
which will exactly double the size 
of the plant. 

It is also announced that work 
will begin at once upon a large and 
especially designed mill building. 

On September tst there was filed 
in the office of the Register of 
Mesne Conveyance records of the 
sale of property at the interesction 
of River and Hammond streets, 
this lot, as specified in the deed, to 
be used as a building site for the 
Gilreath Manufacturing company's 
plant. 

Upon this property will be erec- 
ted a substantial building for the 
Gilreath Manufacturing company. 
The firm of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. engmeers of Boston and 
Greenville, have prepared = the 


meeting 


plans for the building. 


The plant will be of brick, and 
of the slow burning mill construc- 
tion type. The building will meas- 
ure, approximately, thirty-five feet 
in width and two hundred feet in 
length, this being the outside meas- 
urement, 

The structure will be two stories 
in height, with a basement under 
a portion of it. This basement will 
be used for storage purposes and 
for the steam heating apparatus. 
The building will be fitted through- 
out with automatic fire sprinklers. 


Hazelhurst Mills Fail. 


A petition was filed August 3st 
in the Distriet Court sitting in bank- 
ruptey at Greensboro, N. C. by 
Charles W. MeCord, of Louisville. 
Ky.. as creditor, against the Hazel- 
hurst Cotton Mill of Mount Airy, 
N. C., asking that the said company 
be adjudged bankrupt. 

Judge Boyd signed an order di- 
reeting a subpoena to issue and be 
served on the Cotton Mill Company 
to show cause on the {ith of Sep- 
lember next why the petition sohuld 
not be granted. 


Cotton Mill Sate. 


Notice of the sale of the Georgia 
Cotton Mills, Dublin, Ga. bas been 
published by the trustees, the sale 
to. take place on Tuesday, Dec. 4, 
before the County Court House of 
Dublin. The property comprises 
about 68 acres of land, together 
with the plant, which is equipped 
with 8,000 spindles and 260 looms 
manufaetaured by the Lowell (Mas- 
sachusetts) Machine Shop, mill 
fixtures, engines and boilers, elec- 
tric light engine and dynamore, to- 
gether with elevator, fire apparatus 


t 


— 
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and mill supplies. The sale ts to 
be made;Nt is stated, in order to 
collect the principal and interest 
of all the bonds secured by two 
mortgages on the property, togeth- 
er with taxes, disbursements inci- 
dent to the preservation and pro- 
tection of property expenses, Lees, 
as provided in the two mortgages. 
The terms of the sale will be cash, 
the purchaser paying for the Litle to 
the preperty. 
Announcement. 

The lel- 
ter has been sent out by John Hil}, 
Southern representative of the Low- 
ell Machine Shops, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Southern office of the Low- 
ell Machine Shop will be discon- 
tinued not later than October first 
next and the transaction of business 
by this office will be practically 
suspended. Thereafter all vorre- 
spondence relating to the business 


of the Lowell Machine Shop should - 


be addressed to our home office. 
trom which business will be 
conducted in the future. 

Mr. Rogers W. Davis, who has 
been with this office for the pasi 
tien years will be located hereafter 
in Lowell and have charge of the 
sales department for both the Low- 
ell and Kitson shops, giving spe- 
cial attention to Southern inquiries 
and all other matters pertaining to 
our business in this territory. 

I wish to take this occasion to 
thank our friends and customers 
for the. liberal patronage with 
which this office has been favored 
during the past fourteen years apa 
beg to say that I will continue in 
the machinery busimess in Atlanta 
along line similar to those followed 
in the past, but probably with a 
more extended scope, with the view 
of being able to furnish mills with 


more general equipment than here-- 


tofore handled. Will also perform 
special engineering work, make ap- 
praisals, adjustments, etc. 

Following ah absence of a few 
weeks in the East I will make a 
formal announcement to the trade 
as to the exact seope of my future 
business. 

Thanking you for your patronage, 
| beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
John Hill. 


August 23, 1911. 


Before a house where a colored 
inan had died, a small darkey was 
standing ereet at one side of the 


door. Tt was about time for the 
services to begin, and the parson ap- 
peared from within and said to the 
darked: “De serviees am about to 
begin. Ain't you a-gwine in?” 

“Ise would if Ise could, parson,” 
answered the little negro, “but y'u 
see [se de crape.’—Ex. 
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Not for my sake— 
but yours. 


No matter how much I want to sell you the Turbo—and 
I do, for that’s how I get my weekly ten fifty—that’s no 
reason why you should buy. 

And yet you buy and I sell for the same identical reason 
—to make money. What I warit you to realize is that the 
Turbo is a money maker foryou. Further, I don’t want 
you to take my word for it—sincere though | am. 

I want you to ask the users—any of them—all of them— 


how they value the Turbo service. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No, 1 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
B. S. COTTRELL, Mariager 


and Overseers 


Superintendents 


Textile Directories 


Southern Cotton Mill Directory 


BY TEXTILE PUBLISHING CO. 


POCKET SIZE $1.00 


American Textile Directory 
BY LORD & NAGLE 


Office Edition $3.00 Traveling Edition $2.00 
Blue ‘Book 


BY DAVIDSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Office Edition $4.00 Traveling Edition $3.00 


SEND ORDER TO 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


TALLADEGA MFG. CU., 


Talladega, Ala. 


John M. MeLemore. .Superintendent 
Jease Castleberry............¢ Carder 
Spinner 


BE. Jacobs....... Master Mechanic 


DILLING MILL, 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 
1. M. Williams,......Superintendent 


W. E. Tisdale..Carder and Spinner 


HIGHLAND CITY MILLS, 


Talledega, Ala. 
A. Boachtold ....... Superintendent 
Carder 
M. VY. Blankenship.......... Spinner 


Chas Reese ....... Master Mechanic 


WOODSTOCK MILLS, 


Anniston, Ala. 


H. ©. Davidson...... Superintendent 


M. W. Giimer Master Mechanic 


ANNISTON YARN MILE, 


| Ala. 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Jaines Stanfleld....Master Mechanic 


AMERICAN NET AND TWINE CO. 


Anniston, Ala. 


L.. BE. Ogletree ...... Superintendent 
S Henderson ............ Carder 
Twister 


W. C. Taylor 


COOSA MANUFACTURING CO., 


Piedmont, Ala. 

John H. Barlow...... Sperintendent 
Walter Smith Carder 
George H. Farmer..Master Mechanic 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS MILL IN GA. 
Ga. 
W. A. Marshal! 
Carder 
ae Cloth Room 
J. W. Watkins .... Master Mechanic 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


THE ONL 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


Y PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY | 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods. 

New York.—It is said that buy- 
ers have taken, more interest and 
watched the market more closely 
than during the previous week. 

The condition report showing a 
marked decrease in the cotton crop 
prospects has undoubtedly had a 
strengthening effect upon the mar- 
ket and has increased the courage 
of the buyers. 

More inquiries ‘are being re- 
ceived from certain large distrib- 
uters of staple cotton goods, as to 
supplies on hand at the mills, and 
the lowest quotations agents will 
make for forward deliveries. 

Prices are very much more firm- 
ly held in the gray goods end of 
the market than was the case last 
week, and both printers and con- 
verters are now showing more of 
a disposition to cover ther 
quirements through the fall and in- 
to the wimiter months, 


The shortening of discounts of 
certain lines of bleached goods 
practically represent an 
and some of these limes are now 
said to be fairly well under order. 

Inquiries and some orders are 
being received on Oasnaburgs, but 
as a rule buyers are not willing 
to. meet the recent slight advances 
named on certain goods, but brown 
cotions have been moving to some 
extent, and supplies are reported 
i be unusually light for anything 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
kel was one of unusual activity 
last week, and the manufacturers 
are wondering if it tis to continue. 
For many months the market has 
been in poor condition, but — the 
trading last week seemed to put tl 
on a firmer basis. The total sales 
amounted to 200,000 pieces, while 
the previous week's sales amounted 
to only 130,000 pieces. 

There was a good demand for 
38 1-2-inch 64 by 64s, wide regu- 
lars, but the price of the mills was 
higher than the buyers cared to 
pay for this particular style. An 
ineffectual attempt also was made 
io gather in 64 by 60s, but the man- 
ufacturers held out for better 
prices. On 27-inch, 56 by 56, there 
was an increase in the bid, while 
38-inch, 638 by 72, remained the 
same as the previous week. 

Current quotations on cotton 
goods in New York are given as 
follows: 

Print cloths, 28-in. 


7B-ineh, 64x60s .. 381-4 3 5-16 
Gray «goods, 39-in. 
38 i-2-inch, stds 45-8 - 
4~yards, 80-80s 63-8 - 
Brown drills, stds 8 
Sheetings, south- 
Sheetings, south- 
ern, std 
....... 
4-vards, 56x60s » 3-4to5 7-8 
Denims, 9-ounce.. 13 3-ét017 


Hartford, it-oz. 40- 


advanee, 


meh duck .. .. 47 
Tickings, 8-ounce.. 13 1-2 
Standard, fancy pts 4 3-4 
Standard ginghams 7 
Fine dress ginghms 7 1-2to9 3-4 
Kid. fin. cambries.. 3 3-4to4 


Weekly Visible Supply of Ameri- 
can Cotton. 

August 25, 191! . 892,785 

Previous week .. . 782.463 

Last year . FO179 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


New York, Sept. 1.-The follow. 
ing Statistics on the movement of 
eotton for the week ending Friday, 
Sept. 1, were compiled by the New 
York cotton @xchange: 

WEEKLY ‘MOVEMENT, 
This yr. Last yr, 


Overland to mills and 

Southern mill takings 

‘estimated 5,832 
Gaim of stock atl in- 

Brought into sight for 


This yr. Last vr. 

Port receipts 8.852.255 7,491,731 
Overland to 
mills and Can- 


Southern mil! 

takings (esti- 

mated .. .. ... 2.352.082 2.151832 


Stock at iite- 
rior towns 
excess of Sep- 
tember 1 


"31.344 
Brought mto 
sight thus far 
for season .. 12,074,938 10,513,022 
*Decrease 


The Cotton Crop. 


Memphis, Tenn. Sept. 3.—-The 
Commercial-Appeal weekly “otton 
review said Monday: 

Reports are unfavorable east of 
the Mississippi river and im Louisi- 
ana. In Arkansas the feeling is 
slightly more hopeful by reason of 
the cessation of the rains and im 
Oklahoma and Texas a decided 
change in conditions is indicated. 

Very heavy rains and wind dam- 
aged the crop in South Carolina, al- 
though rain may in the end add 
something to the yield from the 
late cotton. 

Georgia rports considerable de- 
terioration and a disappointing out- 
turn where picking has begun. In. 
Alabama and Mississippi the damage 
from cotton army worms is very 
heavy this week, the pest appearing 
over wide areas and stripping field 
after fleld of every vestige of leaf 
growth and young tender bolls. Con- 
servative estimates place the loss in 
Alabama at 150,000 bales and in 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS . 


Established 1873 || To Southern Textile Manufacturers 


| We invite your critical Try Oak Tan- 
C | med Leather Belting. It meets all requirements. : : : : 
| SOUTHERN AGENT MANUFACTURED BY 


F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 
Lawrence, Mass. 


— | B. F. HOUSTON 
With a Reputation j Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
BRISTOL, R. 1 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mirs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


Textile Department 


North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


_ Fall Equipment for Practical and Technical Instruction 
in Cotton Manufacturing. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


1. Four Year Course in Cotton Manufacturing. 
2. Four Year Course in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
3, [wo Year Course in Cotton Manufacturing. 

The course inclhadgs Cotton Grading and Sampling; Picking; Carding; 
Combing; Ring and Mule Spinning; Warp Preparation; Designing; Plain, 
Dobby and Jacquard Weaving and Fixing; Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

For catalogue and other information address 


THOMAS NELSON, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mill. 


Full particulars-on request to 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


= 


Mississippi at about half as much. 

The weather was slightly more 
favorable than heretofore, little rain 
having fallen in the valley, but a 
much longer period of dry weather 
is needed. 7 

It is evident that the rains im 
Texas will add something to the 
crep and make a material addition 


if the frost is late. Some Oklahoma 
correspondents think the crop is as 
good as last year and while others 


report an irreparable loss improve- 
ment since the rains is generally 
conceded. Cotton is opening rapid- 
ly in both States, but much faster 
elsewhere. 


“We've been married for twenty 
years, and there's never been a 
quarrel in our house in all that 
time.” 

“tT suppose you go into the street 
where there's more room.”—Ex. 
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Philadeiphia, Pa.Seme dealers ifs .................. im 1.2 Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
claim that they did a fair business i2s .................. 19 ‘ Southern Securities 
in cotton yarns during the past 
wook and at better prices DUC MG 20) South Carolina and Georgia Mill 
market on the whole has been ir- , 
regular. Both weavers and knit- 
were in the market and bought 22 
for prompt and future deliveries, 265 ................., 22 Bid Asked 
but knitters bought larger quanti- 23 Abbeville Cotton Mills... 70 7 
ties for future deliveries than did Aiken Mfg. Co......... 
linderwear manufacturers claim MOB nes 1-28 Anderson ©. Mills pfd 
that they are not getting any but 90s 33 65 
emall orders nd that jobbers are 
slow to fill their requirements. ATRWPignt MIS ...... 
Qn all cheap seem Southern Freme Spun Varn on Augusta Factory, Ga... 
willing to buy freely, im fact, they Cones: Avondale Millis, Ala.... 116. 120 
are willing to buy more of some eg |. 1 Belton Cotton Mills.... 130 
lines than ‘manufaeturers are will- 19 1.2 Brandon 93 
rather goed evidence that their 1-2-2) Cathoun Mills ........ .... 
conservatism is inspired by a fear 148 ..........5.-..65. 20) 20 1-2 Capital Cotton Mills... 80 8 
of lower prices rather than dowbis 1.2 Chiquola Mills ........ 167 
of being able to sell goods. Clifton R5 
The bulk of the business done _ Clifton Mfg. Go... 100 
Fi 1-2 Clinton Cotton Mill 195) 
for the hosiery trade was on comb- GOON 
ef yarns and there were inquiries “" Courtenay Mfg. Co..... % 
out fer several hundred thousand i4s .................. 22 22 1-2 Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga Mies 95 
pounds of combed yarns for both og. ........... & Columbus Mfg. Go., Ga 92% 190 
prompt and tate deliveries. 9 Cox Mfg. Company 7 
A few weavers have been covering D. E. Converse CO.....- ++. 85 
their immediate needs and some 8 28 Dallas Mig. Co., Ala... 110 
believe that prices have reached Co.... 
nara: > ngle Skein Carded Peeler Eagle & Phenix Ga... 117 .... 
22 1-2—- Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. 101 .... 
Glenn-L. Mig. Co., pfd .... 95 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: Carded ler Skeins 100 
Pee Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
19 24 1-225 Grendel Mills ......... .... 100 
44.38. 20 4-221 1-227 Hartsville 190 
wees 25 $7 King J. P. Mig Co. Ga 8 100 
29 1-2— 42 —43 Laneaster Cot. Mills... 130 
39 Lancaster C. Mills, pfd 98 .... 
mbed Peeler Skeins: Laurens Cot, Mills..... .... 125 
¢ end Upholstery Yarn in 1-2 Limestone Cot. Mills ...... 175 
30 Marlboro Mills ........ .... 80 
“i ~ 32 1-2 Mills Mfg. Go.......... 90 8693 
‘8 48 4.2 Newberry Cot. Mills .. 125 140 
19 Norris Cotton Mills ... 115 
6.4.2 29 1-2 Olympia Mills, ist pfd. .... 90 
99 whe Orr Cotton Mills ...... ..., 91 
Bs Southern Two-Ply Warps: 64 —§2 Parker Mills( Guar.... .... 102 
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A. M. Law& Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, 


Bank Stocks, 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 
North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 

Bloomfield ............ 110 
Brown Mfg. Go. ....... 00 10 
118 196 
Chadwick-Hoskins .... 95 
Chadwick- Hoskins, .... 100 
190 200 
Elmira, pid. .......... 100 
COM ........... 5 120 
‘or 86102 
126 
70 
Gray Mie: Co........... 124 
Highland Park ....... 200 
Highland Park, pfd. .. 104 
106 
440 
O4 
251 
Mooresville ........... 
90 
200 
92 110 
Roanoke Mills ........ 61 
Statesville Cot. Millis .. .... 96 
............ a) 
Washington, pfd ...... 104 
30 
Wiscasset ............ 108 
Woodlawn ........... 100 103 
Parker Mills, GCom...... 20 
Piedmont 160 
162 
Pickens Cotton Mills... o4 __.. 
Piedmont Mfg. ___. 160 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.. 115 
Riverside Millis ........ 25 
Saxon Mills .......... 120 127% 
Sibley Mfg. Go.. Ga.... 
Spartan Mills ........ 125 
Toxaway Mills ........ 72 
Tucapau 260 
Union Buffalo Mills. ist 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 

10 
Victor Miz. Co........ 
Ware Shoals Mfc. Co.. .... 80 
Warren Mfg. Co....... .... 95 
Warren Mfg. Co. pfd.. .... 100 
95 
Whitney Mfg. Co...... .... 120 
Williamston Mills .... 115 420 
Woodruff Cotton Mills .. 115 
Woodside Mills ....... .... ee 


4 
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| Personal Items 


A. M. Marshall, of Crouse, N. ©. 
has accepted a position wth the Al- 
pine Mills No. 2, Morganton, N. ©. 


©. F. Nance has accepted the po- 
sition of second hand in cloth room 
at the Gaffney Mfg. Oo. 


Theron Stone. of Greenville, 


has entered the Southern Indus- 
trial Institute at Charlotte. 

Robt. Davis has moved from Au- 
gusta, Ga. to the Poe Mfg. Co, 
Greenvilie, 

J. G. King, of Rock Hill, 8S. C.. now 
has charge of the spinning at the 


Century Mills, South Boston, Mass. 


K. W. Ware has resigned as over-. 


seer of weaving al the Erwin Mills 
No. 4, West Durham, N. ©. 


D. A. Medlin has been promoted 
from seeond hand to overseer of 
weaving al Rhedhiss, N. C. 


Robert Mavo has accepted position 
as night engineer of the Corsicana 
‘Texas) Cotton Mills. 


W. G. Reynolds has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at «he Chad- 
wick Mills, Charlotte, N. 


J. L. MeCleary has 
night engineer of 
| Texas) Cotton Mills. 


resigned as 
the Corsiwana 


J. Moss has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer cloth roorn 
at Glendale, S. C. 


John B. Wright has been promot- 
ed from overseer carding to super- 
intendent al Enoree, 8S. C. 


J. W. Wofford has been promoted 
.from second hand to overseer of 
earding at Enoree, 8. ©. 


J. W. Knowles 
overseer 


‘Ala. 


Al Lavender, of Gaffney, has oc- 
cepted position as second hand in 
spooling. warping and slashing af 
the Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C 


M. © Dunean, of Rock Hill, S. © 
has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the Century 
Mills, South Boston, Va. 


S. ©. Simmons, fomeriv assistant 
superintendent at Lanett, Ala. has 
become superintenden! of the Pito- 
neer Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 


resigned as 
the Lannett 


has 
carding at 
Cotton Mills. 


P Books. of Cliffside, N. has 


accepted the position of general 
manager and treasurer of the Rega 
Mfz. Co., Forest Gity, N. C. 


Jno. W. Stratford, of Kannapolis, 


N. C.. was married last week to Miss 
Lola Thompson, of Polkton, N. C. 


J. E. Whitesides, who has been a 
the Clinton ‘8. ©.) Mills, has accept 


ed position as overseer weaving at 


the Lydia Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


J. E. Batson, a former overseer at signer 
the Shawmut Millis, Shawmut, Ala., 


is now overseer carding at Lannett 
Mills, Lannett, Ala. 
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J. T. Haneoeck its now fixing Jooms 
at the Leis Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 


P. C. Cozart, formerly card grinder 
at Gentury Mills, South Boston, Va., 
is now section hand im carding at 
Roxboro, N. 


John W. Koon has been promoted 


from loom fixer to second hand at 
the Calhoun Mill, Calhoun Falls, 
Ss. 


‘Jas. Westmoreland has resigned 
as second hand in weaving at Oal- 
houn Falls, 8. €., to accept a simi- 
lar position at fwa, S. C. 


J. M. Chapman, second hand. in 
carding at the Hamrick Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. is reeovering from an 
iliness of some length. 


E. F. Brumley has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, 
8. C. 


B. F. Bumegarner, of Pineville, N. 
C.. has accepted the position’ of 
overseer of spinning al the Chad- 
wick Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


O. A. Reaves, formely. superm- 
tendent of the Appalache Mills, Ar- 
lington, 8. C., has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Fairmont Millis, Fairmont, 8. ©. 


J. W. Higginbotham, has resigned 
as master mechanic at the Corsicana 
Mills. Corsicana, Texas, and is now 
holding the same position with the 
Hillsboro (Texas) Cotton Mills. 


. MeSanders, formerly with the 
Courtney Mfg. Go., Newry, 
has accepted a position with the 
Paimetto Supply Co. of Spartan- 
burg, S. 

Arthur W. Pitts, overseer carding 
and spinning at the Corsicana (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Cuero 
(Texas! Cotton Mills. 


C. N. Manney has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Chad- 
wiek-Hoskins Mill, Gharlotte, N. C., 
te accept a similar position with the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


'J. H. Bagwell has resigned as 
overseer of weaving al the Dan 
River Mill No. 3. Danville, Va. and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


eer of spinning at the Young 
lartsell Mills. Coneord, N. 
accepted a similar position af 
Modena Hills, Gastonia, N. C. 


. N .B. Davis has resigned as over- 


and 
the 


>. B. Chandler, formerly overseer 
of cloth reom at the Newherry (S. 
©.) Cotton Mill, is now filling a simi- 
lar position at the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. 


W. F. Trail has resigned as master 
mechanic al the Mary Louise Mills, 
Cowpens, S. C.. and returned to his 
former position with the Arkwright 
Mills, Sparatanburg, 8. C. 


T. C. Murray has accepted the 


position of superintendent of Holt 
Granite Mills, Nos. 2 and 3, Haw 
River, N. C. 


Frank Heymer in Europe. 


We received a postal this week 
from Frank E. Heymer, formerty 
superintendent of the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8S C. He is now al 


Rotlenbach,Glauchau, Germany, on 
a visit to relatives, but expects to 
return to the United States some 
time this fall. 


Graham Clark Returns. 

W. A. Graham Clark, textile ex- 
pert of the Tariff Board sailed on 
the 28th from Liverpool, England, 
for home after spending § three 
months investigating the cotton 
manufacturing costs of England. 


‘Caught in Belt. 


Julius Jarrels, son of Vance Jar. 
rels of Cherryville, N. C.. while 
working in the Melville cotton mitt 
last Thursday was caught in a belt 
of the machinery and thrown 
against one of the ecards. cutting 
his lip, ear and otherwise bruising 
him up right badly. 


Mrs. Lula Sizemore, an employee 
of the Poe Cotton Mill, Greenville, 
S. C. suddenly dropped dead ast 
week. A coroner’s inquest was held 
and the verdict returned was that 
she eame to her death from natu- 
ral causes. 

Mrs. Sizemore was a widow and 
leaves three small children. She 
came to the Poe mill recently from 
Greer where she lived until the 
tragic drowning of her husband 
which ocurred some time ago. 


Woman is Missing at Arkwright 
Mill. 

Mrs. Minnie Bates, aged 21 vears 
and a resident of the Arkwright 
Mill village of Spartanburg, 8. C., is 
missing from her home and her 
whereabouts seems a complete mys- 
tery. Her husband states that she 
left home August 2ist, taking with 
her their child and also being ac- 
companied by a Miss Jennie Bran- 
non. The latter is a girl of 17 vears 
who lives with Bates’ mother. 

It seems that on August 21st, 
Bates returned home from a trip to 
Mt. Zion and on reaching his home 
found that his wife and child had 
gone, In answer to his inquiries 
at her home, he was told that she 


had not been seen and that the 
Brannon girl was also missing. 
Bates is almost distracted over 


the disappearance of his young wife 
and can think of no reason why she 
should desert him. He said that 
they had had no quarrel and that 
he had always provided for her. 


J. Collingwood, until recently Singing School. 
assistant superintendent and de>" . 

| for the Peerless Woolen W. W. Smith of the Brandon mil! 
Mills, Rossville, Ga. has resigned village wil] begin a singing school 


that connection and gone to Ply- 
mouth, Mass, 


at the church in 
village in 


Wroodside 
the near future. 


Mill 
Mr. 


Thursday. September 7, 1911. 


ATENTS 


rade marks and Copyrights 


end your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
bettér service. 

Personal Attention Guaranteed 
370 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


Smith has just recently elosed a 
very successful school at Mills Mfg. 
Co. village and is now teaching a 
school at the Carolina Mill village. 

A teacher was reading to her class 
and came across the 
aware.” She asked if any one knew 
its meaning. One smal! girl timidly 
raised her hand, and gave the fol- 
lowing definition: 

“Unaware is what you take off the 
last thing before you put your 
nightie on.”—Sx. 


COTTON QUARANTINE 


Continued from page 1o 
on conviction shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than fifty dollars 
or more than one hundred dollars . 
or by imprisonment in the county 
jail not to exeeed thirty days. 

The Entomologist referred to in 
Section 4 is the State Entomologtsi 
of South Carolina, located at Co- 
lumbia. 


None of the articles referred to in 
Sections 3 and 4 should be received 
from the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Mississip- 
pi or from any other State in which 
the boll weevil may hereafter ap- 
pear, destined to points within the 
State of South Carolina, unless each 
shipment is accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of a State or Federal Ento- 
moiogist, stating that such articles 
originated in a locality where, by 
actual inspection, the boll weevil 
did not exist. 

Should it oecur that shipments of 
the quarantined articles originating 
in the territory referred to in the 
preceding paragraph reach a sta- 
tion within. the State of Seuth 
Carolina not accompanied by proper 
certificate, the Agent will immedi- — 
ately notify the State Entomoligst 
of the arrival of such artieles and 
will be governed by his adviee as 
to disposition of same. Should such 
articles be confiscated or destroyed 
while in the possession of this 
Company, a report should be imme- 
diately made to the Freight Claim 
Agent, Superintendent of Transfers, 
Division Superintendent and to this 
office. 

The same will alse apply to ship- 
ments of freight packed in any of 
the articles referred to in Sections 
3 and 5 of the Act. 

Unless the provisions of this law 
are complied with such shipments 
will not be aceepted by this Com- 
pany. 


G. W. Taylor, 
Gen. Supt. of Transportation. 
Approved: 
H. Goapman, 
Vice-Pres, and Gen, Mer. 
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Thursday, September 7, 1941. 
Export Problems. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Those American who have capital 
enough and patience enough to es- 
tablish themselves in the right way 
and to see their business through 
to a profitable finish will certainly 
do well in taking advantage of 
some of these opportunities, but 
just as it is certainly the case tha! 
British and German importers buy 
American, Italian and Swedish 
goods, so it will certainly be the 
case that American importers, if 
they. are to be suecessful, will 
handle goods from other countries 
as well as those manufactured in 
the United States of America, al- 
though they will. of course, from 
policy, no less than inclination, 
make our own goods their specialty. 

The sooner American manufactu- 
rers get out of their heads the idea 
that British, German or other im- 
porting houses in Latin American 
markets are there simply to fly 
their country’s flags, and that they 
are not interested in any but goods 
from their own countries, and the 
sooner an aggressive effort is made 
to secure more business from these 
without waiting for the establish- 
ment of American merchants, se 
much the sooner and more rapidly 
will our business with such markets 
expand. These merchantedo their 
business on strictly business lines, 
and manufacturers must treat them 
in precisely that fashion. 

I may close these somewhat ran- 
dom observations by telling an- 
other story apropos of the imitation 
of American goods by foreign im- 
porters. Six or eight vears ago an 
American manufacturer of hay 
presses visited a certain foreign 
market and succeeded *" ‘nteresting 
a British merchant there in his ma- 
chines. Orders followed along in 
increasing volume for two or three 
years when they suddenly fell off. 
Happening to visit the country in 
question at about this time I was 
asked by the American manufactu- 
rer to ascertain the reason for the 
falling off of business. The British 
merchant “made no bones” about 
it. He explained that the American 
hay press was all right, gave sat- 
isfaction and was developing a 
large business. Certain German 
manufacturers visited that market. 
saw what was being done with the 
American hay press, made some- 
thing similar and succeeded to a 
limited extent in introducing the 
German presses. But, keeping 
“ose watch on the market the 
“ermans soon learned that the 
vresses might he better adapted in 
a certain way to loeal ideas. No 
sooner realized than carried out. 
The British merchant was very glad 
to take up the German machines 
that had thus been adapted to local 
requirements, although they were 
not cheap machines. It will be 
noted that this British merchant 
bought indiscriminately, as they 
commended themselves to him, 
American or German hay presses. 
that he did not make an attempt to 
have the machines made in FEng- 
land, his home country, and that 
the great fanit of the American 
manufacturer lay in letting the 
business onee started take care of 


its own development. If the Amer- 
ican had followed this business up, 
had learned of the changes desir- 
able, which could be very easily 
incorporated in his own apparatus, 
had brought to bear in frequent 
visits to his British customer all 
the influence of his personality and 
his salesmanship, the chances are 
that today that British merchant 
would be handling nothing but 
American maks hay presses in- 
stead of the very limited number 
he now buys. 


in the Industry. 
(Contmued from Page 4.) 

they gradually moved away. Only 
a remnant of this large number oT 
persons still remains at the mill. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama have laws 
requiring emigrant agents who so- 
licit laborers for employment out- 
side of the State to procure a li- 
cense. In North Carolina the fee is 
S100 to be paid to the ‘State and 
$100 to each county in which such 
agent does business. The penalty 
for soliciting laborers without pay- 
ing the tax is a fine of at least $200 
or imprisonment. In South Caro- 
lina the license fee, $2,000 for each 
county, is practically prohibitive. 
The penalty for doing business 
without a license is $1,000 to $5,000, 
or imprisonment from four months 
to two years. In Alabama the li- 
ceense fee is $500 for each county, 
and in addition to this one city at 


least, Alabama City, imposes arn 


extra fee of $100. 

The large mills employ agents, 
pay their license fee if they are td 
work outside the State. and send 
them into the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee to obtain 
employees. 

Some of the eotton mill families 
remain at the mill during the win- 
ier months only and return to the 
farm each spring in time to begin 
its eultivation. Others return to 
the farm at intervals. of a few 
vears. The people who have lived 
in the mountainous section are 
quite likely to go back to the moun- 
tains during the heated months. 
Doubtless a large perecentage never 
return to the farm or mountains, 
and of those who do it is not prob- 
able that any large percentage re- 
inain away permanently from the 
cotton mills after having once 
worked in them. The father and 
mother may tire of the excitement 
of the mill village, and wish to 
return to the quiet of the farm or 
mountains, but the ehildren are 
usually unwilling to leave the as- 
sociations of the mill village. 

A particular study was made in 
the mountain region from which a 
part of the labor foree of the eot- 
ton mills has been recruited as to 
the conditions of life among the 
class from which this lahor comes. 
Among the poorer classes of 
farmers in the more remote moun- 
districts much extreme pover- 
ty and hard conditions of life were 
found. Living isolate in mountain 
coves, eking out in many cases a 
wretched existence from small and 
barren patches of land, with eithet 
no facilities or secant facilities for 
either the education of their chil- 
dren or anything approaching an 


opportunity for a norma! social de- 
velopment, the comfort of this 
class and the cpportunity for the 
education of their children could 
not fail to be improved by their 
migration to industrial communi- 
ties. The coming to the cotton 
mills has wrought a greater change 
in the living and housing condi- 
tions of. this class of operatives 
than in the case of employees se- 
eured from the lowland farms in 
the localities near the cotton mills. 

Data regarding the housing con- 
ditions and illiteracy of 844 fami- 
lies in the mountain region will 
sufficently indicate the primitive 
conditions under which they live. 
The -families from which sched- 
ules were secured were, as far as 
practicable, representative of the 
class from which the cotton mills 
have drawn their employees. Four 
hundred and eighty-seven of the 
families owned the small farms on 
which they lived, while 357 farms 
were rented. Of the 844 families, 
{67 lived in frame houses, 172 in 
box houses, 467 in log houses and 
38 .in houses described as combi- 
nations of these types. Many of 
these houses were of the most 
primitive character and destitute 
of the simplest necessary conveni- 
ences. Two. hundred and seventy- 
nine out of a total of 844 were 
found to be without even windows. 

Of the 844 families reported 245 
of them tived in single room 
houses, 331 in houses of two rooms, 
137 in houses of three rooms, 69 
in houses of four rooms, and 62 in 
houses of from five to nine rooms 
each. 

Of the 245 living in houses con- 
taining only one room, there were 
two people who lived alone, 14 
families of two persons each, 37 
families of three persons, 58 fami- 
lies of four persons, 38 families of 
five persons, 39 families of six per- 
sons, and 57 families of from 7 t& 
persons each. 

Of the total number of families, 
713 or 84.5 per eent., lived in houses 
containing three rooms or less..The 
inadequacy of these houses jtand 
the primitive living conditions of 
their occupants is made further ap- 
parent by a statement showing for 
841 families the number of persons 
habitually sleeping in a single room. 

It was difficult to secure reliable 
data with regard to illiteraey. It was 
not practicable to apply a test in 
each individual case, and replies 
given by the individuals in ques- 
tion, or by other members of thi 
family, had to be aecepted, though 
in some instances these statements 
were found to be unreliable. The 
figures given therefore are under 
statements of the illiteraey, but to 
what. degree cannot be  indieated. 
Out of the total of 781 fathers, 273 
could neither read nor write and 
99 could read but could not write. 
Of the 816 mothers, 346 eould nei- 
ther read nor write. while 89 could 
read but could not write. Of the 
1.030 children between the ages of 
12 and 20 years, 240 could neither 
read nor write, and 99 could read 
but could not write. 

Very few operatives of the 
Southern cotton mills have come 
from New England. One mill in 
Mississippi secured about 100 peo- 
ple from Fall River, Mass., a few 


{7 


years ago. Most of them were 
Germans, Swedes and English. The 
labor agent Was paid so much per 
head and had persuaded many tg 
come who had never worked in @ 
cotton mill. The quiet of the little 
Southern town did not appeal to 
them and soon al! but two of the 
entire number had left. 

The Southern cotton mills have 
very few employees of foreign 
birth. Native employees do not take 
kindly to the idea of working be- 
side the foreigner and this feeling 
lends to discourage attempts to ob- 
tain foreign labor unless it be- 
comes a necessity. 

A few Flemings, Croatians, and 
Germans were found in some of the 
larger mills. A very few of these 
came to this country several years 
ago, but most of them came in 1906 
as a direct result of the efforts of 
the commissioner of immigration 
ef South Carolina. In November of 
that vear 450 steerage passengers 
from Europe arrived at Charleston, 
S. C. on the steamer Wittekind. 

This marked the first successful 
undertaking to promote direct im- 
migration from Europe to the 
South Atlantic section. This work 
was undertaken to supply the de- 
mand for labor on the farms and in 
the factories. The passage money 
of the immigrants who came on the 
Wittekind from Bremen to Charles- 
ton, the expenses of the agents of 
the State of South Carolina who in- 
dueed them to eome, and other in- 
cidental expenses were paid out. of 
a general fund appropriated by the 
State legislature for the encourage- 
ment of immigration, to which fund 
private persons or corporations, in- 


cluding mostly manufacturers but ° 


some farmers, contributed to the 
amount of $30,000 or more. 

These immigrants wandered from 
place to place in the State and out- 
side. Their diseontent was due te 
the lack of sociability resulting 
from the small number of | their 
countrymen and to the strangeness 
of the new country. Some of them 
furthermore, had been trained as 
silk weavers but knew nothing of 
cotton will work. At the time of 
this investigation in 1907-8 few of 
these people were found in th: 
mills of South Garolina or ’ of other 
Southern States. 

Practically all efforts itn secure 
foreign immigration into the South- 
ern States covered n this investi- 
gation were suspended in 1907. This 
Was partly due to the business de- 
pression and partly due to the fail- 
ure of the Wittekind experiment, 
but principally to the more string- 
ent. restritcions concerning the 
bringing ever of immigrants im- 
posed by the natidnal immigration 
law which heeame effeetive July 1, 
1907. 


The Reverend Jatheor was 
holding services in a smal! country 
ghurch. and at the conclusion he 
loaned his hat lo a member, as was 
the custom, to pass around for con- 
tributions. The brother canvassed 
the congregation thoroughly, but the 
hat was returned empty to its owner. 

“Bre'r” Jackson looked into it, 
turned it upside down and shook it 
vigorously, but not a copper was 

“Bredern,” he said,“IT sho’ is glad 
dat I got ma hat back again.”—Ex- 
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Want Advertisements, 


If vou are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Semhern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bnuil- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau. 

If you are out of a job or are 
seeking a better one the employ- 
ment bureau of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 


tunity at a very smal! cost. 


Kansas City Cotton Mills Co., 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


Carding, Drawing, Speeder Hands, 
Spinners, Doffers, Spoolers, and 
Draper Loom Weavers Wanted. | 


Regular and steady work with 
good wages. Mill starting up Sep- 
tember ist to 15th: on light duck, 
etc. All 


strictly high class work. Healthy. 


modern machinery; 
location, good water, amusements 
and churches of all denomina- 


tions. Apply as above. 
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Section Men Wanted. 


Want two 


speeder room. 


section men for 
One for Howard 
& Bullough and on for Woon- 
socket. Mill on full times, 60 
hours per week. Pay $1.50. None 
bul. sober men who attend strict- 
ly to business need apply. Ad- 
dress G. L. Meachum, 

Overseer of Carding, Knoxville 


Cotton Mill, Knoxville Tenn. 


WANTED Position of superinten- 
dent of small mill or carder in 
larger mill. Have had long ex- 
perience in good mills. Address 
No. 40, 


WANTED—Position as overseer-of 
spinning or as carder and spinner, 
18 vears experience. Now em- 
ployed. Married. Age 28. Strict- 
ly sober. Can get quantity and 
quality. Address No. 414, 


WANT POSTTION AS DYER. Have 
had 15 years experience on dyeing 
and bleaching long and short chain 
warps and raw stock; also sizing. 
Have been five yearss on present 


job. Good references. Address 
No, 42. 
WANTED—Position as overseer of 


weaving; 15 years experience on 
both white and colored goods. Can 
furnish references from first class 
mills. Address No. 43. 


enced on fine and coarse goods, 


also all kinds of dobby work. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 48. 


WANTED--Position as overseer of 
earding, or carding and spinning. 
Have had long experience as ov- 
erseer of both carding and spin- 
ning. Three years experience 
erecting and overhauling combers. 


First elass references. Address 
No. 49. 

WANTED Position as overseer of 
weaving. Would accept position 


second hand in large room. 
15 vears experience on sheetings, 
shirting, drills and box loom work, 
Address No. 50. 


WANTED— Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long experience 
on colored and faney goods and 
am an experienced designer. Now 
employed in the North, but wish 
to locate in the South. Address 
No. 


SUPERINTENDENT of long and 
varied experience, 39 years. old, 
of moral and temperate habits. 
Now employed, but want larger 
mill and better salary. Corres- 
pondence or interviews invited. 
Address No. 52. 


WANT POSTTION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SMALL mill or 
spinner in large mill. 20 years ex- 
perience in carding and spinning. 
Now employed as assistant supep- 
intendent. Experienced on 4s to 
60s both waste and cotton, long 
and short staple. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 5%. 


WANTED —Position as carder and 
spinner on night or day run. Have 
filled present position of carder 
and spinner for four years. Can 
furnish good references and get 
‘quality and quantity. Address No. 
54. 


WANT POSITION as overseer of 
weaving or designer. Have been 
employed in Northern mills, Can 
furnish good reference, both as to 
ability and character. Address 
No. 38. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn mill. Long experi- 


ence both in carding and spinning. 
Address No, 39. 


Good references. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of smal! mill or overseer of 
weaving or overseer and designer 
in large mill. Native of South Car- 
Olina. Long Experienee. Best of 
reference. Married. Age 35. Can 
get production. Now employed as 
designer. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 44, care Textile. Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as . engineer, 
master mechanic and electrician, 
10 years practical experience on 
compound engines, motors and 
shop work. Best of references as 
to eharacter and ability. Address 
No. 45. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Have had long experi- 
ence and can get results. Would 
like to correspond with mill need- 
ing first class man. Address No. 
46. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Fourteen years as carder 
and spinner and four years as 
superintendent. Good references. 
Address No. 47. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving and designing. Experi- 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers and have 
filled position in large mills. Good 
reference. Address No. 55. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 


weaving. Experience on both plain 
and fancy white and colored goods. 
Long experience and good r2fer- 
ences. Address No. 56. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 


carding; 36 years old, married,- 


strictly sober and good manager 
of help. Six and a half years 
experience as Overseer in govud 
mill. Can furnish good refererces 
from former employers. Address 
No. 67. 

WANTED—Position as superin'en- 
dent. Have had long practical ex- 
perience and am now assistant 
superintendent of a large mill and 
giving satisfaction. Can give as 
references, my present emplovers. 
Address No. 58. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent or carder and spinner. Have 
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had long experience and can give 
satisfaction. 1 can furnish ref- 
erences from former empluyers. 
Address No. 59. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding and combing or spinning. 
Long experience; 30 years old, 
married, strictly sober and can get 
quantity and quality at right cost. 
Address No. 60, 


WANTED Position as overseer of 
spinning; 15 years experience in 
both weaving and yarn mille. Can 
furnish references from 
mills. Address No. 61. 


WANTED—-Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long experience 
on almost all lines of goods man- 
ufactured in the South and can 
furnish fine reference. Address 
No. 62, 


WANTED BY VRACTICAL MANU- 
FACTURER position as superin- 
tendent of or weave mill. 
White or colored raw stock, long 
or short cham beaming and quill- 
ing hosiery yarn, fancy mixes, 
moek twists. etc. 4s to 60s. 15 
years as superintnedent at present 
employed; reference No. can 
come 30 days. notice. Address 
No. 63. 


WANTED— Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn mill. Now employed 
as superintendent, but would 
change on account of health of 
family. 40 years old and = have 
held one position 11 years. Would 
like a mill in run-down condition. 
Address No. 64. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long exper- 
ience in first-class mills on both 
white and colored godéds. Fine 
references. Address No. 65. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING. Have had long ex- 
perience in first-class mills and 
ean furnish good references. 
Would be willing to take a small 
amount of stock in the mill. Ad- 
dress No. 66. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning by voung man experiered on 
from &s to 75s varn, carded and 
combed. Can furnish good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 66, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Have 
had tong experience and am. now 
employed, Can furnish satisfar- 
referenees. Address No, 67. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had long experience in cot- 
ton mill work and can furnish 
ebst of references. Address Ne. 
68. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but prefer 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 69, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W Cramer. 


BELTING— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
F. W. McLanathan Sons. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 


Charlotte Supply 
Draper Co. ~ 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Cé. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
CARBONIZING MACHINES— 


Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

The Stafford Company. 
Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln A&A Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Rol| Company. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Go. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Seyde! Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargerts Sons. 


LOOMS— 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, 
PICKERS— 


F. W. MeLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Coe. 


REEDS 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QULLLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILDOADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Brunswick Chemicai Co. 


 Danker & Marston. 


A Klipstein & Go. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
New Bunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Wokrs. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Cor 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Coldwell, Gildard Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mig. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
C. G. Sargents Sens Co. 


WINDERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


CAPACITY 


1000 LINT PER HOUR. 


“FAR SUR PASSED MY EXPECTATIONS” 


THE—C. O. B.—CLEANING, OPENING, BLOOMING OF COTTON 


Pres. & Treas. 


J. Apowr SmyTu, JR. 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
New York, N. 


before it enters into process. 
time to be convinced of its advantages. 


Tuos. |. SwYGERT 
Sec. & Ass’t. Treas. 


WATTS MILLS 
Laurens, 8, C. 


Gentiemen-—After having six weeks experience with your Cleaner, Opener and Bloomer, known as 
C O. B. Machine, I take pleasure in saying that results have far surpassed my expectations This machine 
fills a place in the cotton mills, that when its practical utility is known to mill men, cannOt be dispensed 
with. It not only opens up and fluffs the cotton, but a surprising amount of dirt. seeds and motes are re- 
moved by it. I think I can safely say that the speed of beaters can be reduced 20 per cent... thereby saving 
a large amount ef broken fibers caused by excessive beating. 
of counts which I attribute to the fact that the cotton is properly opened and fluffed by this machine 
I think it will take only about ten minutes of any practical mill man’s time 


Very respectfully, 


Laurens, 8. C., July 12th, 1911. 


We are also able to obtain better regularity 


T. B. WALLACE, Supt. 


T. B. WALLACE 
Superintendent 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Willlam St., New York 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than ‘any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigatton 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 9 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


‘It owereomes kinky 
| filling” 


C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
_.y Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. &. 


B. COTTRELL 


Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Everything in Mill Supplies 


DEALERS IN 


Machinery and Machinists Tools 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Coldwell-Gildard Company 


F. R. CHADWICK 


The “C. & G.” Universal Warp-stop Motion for Looms 


Designed to be used with American Warp Drawing and Barber Warp-Tying Machines. 
Especially adapted for Colored Weaves. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Representative 


ORGANIZED 1583 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Self 
Threading 
and Corru- 
gatedCop 
Shutties 


Correspon- 
dence 
Solicited 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye 


For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Corner Marketand Foster Streets 
South Lawrence. Mass 


Lawrence, Mass. 


A Specialty | 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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